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THE PLIGHT OF CHILDREN AT METRO HospPITAL 


nightmare for those kids. 
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Short Story by Robert E. Johnson 


“<.. we still leave unblotted in the leaves of our 
statute book, for the reverence and admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages, the just and wholesome law which 
declares that the sturdy felon shall be fed and clothed, 
and that the penniless debtor shall be left to die of 


starvation and nakedness.” 


— The Pickwick Papers, Charles Dickens, 1837 


ubmerged to his chin, Edward Scott reclined in sen- 
sual warmth, his body floating like a cork. Jacuzzi 
‘bubbles broke the steaming surface with the efferves- 
cence of champagne. Basking in luxury, his thoughts 


aa to intoxicating heights. 


Obviously his plan had worked, for a cascade of $100 bills 
floated from above and spilled over his fingers like water from an . 
enchanted fountain. Tantalized by such a spectacle, he tried to grab 
a bill. Mysteriously, it dissolved in his grasp. Again and again he 

‘ tried, and again and again he was unable to feel the crispy crunch 
of a new C-note. Agitated to the point of desperation, Ed woke 
into a dreary day. The dream and the sensation of wealth dissipat- 
ed like mist, and his spirits, which had soared on currents of 


euphoria, crashed against reality. 


Of course he was not in a hot tub or lounging in luxury but curled 


; A by. Christa Occhiogrosso 
tana Reine a deaf child i in the bizarre 
environment of Metro State Hospital with 
no way to understand what the people 
with power over you want you to do. It’s a 


by Ted Chabasinski 


rotesting the abuse of children 

at Metropolitan State Hospital 

near Los Angeles, about 150 

people showed up at the hospi- 

tal’s main gate on February 14, braving 
heavy rain and carrying signs reading 
Srop. STATE-SPONSORED. CHILD ABUSE 
and METRO BREAKS HEARTS FOR BUCKS. 
A documentary filmmaker who was 
covering the demonstration said it was 
one of the most spirited events he’d seen 
in a long time. Several busloads of pick- 


- eters were chanting and singing even 


before they reached the gates, and 
speaker after speaker told of their own 
experiences and suffering as children in 
the mental-health system. 

The protest, organized by former 
Office of Patients Rights’ advocate Ted 
Chabasinski and cosponsored by the 
Coalition for Alternatives in Mental 
Health and Support Coalition 
International, was called after terrible 
conditions for the children at Metro 
Hospital were exposed in articles in 
Street Spirit and the Los Angeles Times. 


The kids sentenced to Metro are fre-_ 
quently tied to beds with leather straps” 


at their wrists, ankles, and waist (“five- 


point restraints”) for the slightest infrac- 


tion. The hospital’s own statistics, pub- 


lished in the Times, showed restraints 


were used hundreds of times a month. 


The children are heavily drugged, and 


inside a grimy sleeping bag on cold, hard ground. Concealed by 

heavy underbrush and stunted trees next to an abandoned railroad 

spur, the spot was as desolate and remote as a wilderness. Noisily 
chattering birds darted with unbound energy through the canopy of 
branches above him. The early morning sky was as gray and fore- °© 


boding as the depression that clouded his being. He had neither the 
desire nor strength to stir from the warmth and protection of his nest. 


Only nature’s call forced him to respond. 


He crawled from the bag fully clothed, hot and clammy. A 
frosty chill was in the air, and he slipped into a heavy tan coat that - 


had served as extra cover against the cold night. The coat bore 


numerous stains and marks of wear. As with most of his posses- 
sions, he had pulled it from a trash dumpster. Although snug 
around the shoulders with sleeves too short for his long arms, he 
treasured the garment with a childish fascination. 


a 


rarely get to go outside their locked 
wards. Most of them are ethnic minori- 
ties, and some are as young as nine 
years old. 

The demonstrators were greeted 
behind the gate, which the hospital had 
locked for the day, by carloads of hospi- 
tal police who sped their cars: over and 
over again past the gate, and ljater stood 


- nearby and videotaped the protesters. 


Members of this same “police” force, 
who are actually untrained guards, last 
summer pepper-sprayed a 16-year-old 
patient when he threatened to cut his 
wrist with a piece of glass. The boy fell 
unconscious, had a seizure, and had to 
be taken to a nearby emergency room. 

Organizers of the rally have received 
information that conditions on the chil- 
dren’s wards have become so chaotic 
that the hospital police are being called 
in almost every day. 

Conditions for disabled eialdccn at 
Metro are particularly horrible. One 14- 


-year-old with asthma was put in 


restraints, then had a sixth strap tied 
tightly across her chest because she con- 
tinued to struggle. She was left there 


- choking and gasping for breath until 
~ some of the other children ran for help. 


A group of deaf children were recent- 
ly transferred to Metro from Napa State 
Hospital, 400 miles away. There is no 
program for them, and no way for them 
to communicate with Metro’s untrained 


See Children Abused at Metro page eight 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Daniel 
by Joanna F. Bragen 


as I remember 
everyone in junior high 
is self-conscious 
emotional confused 


but a “psychiatrist” 

got a hold of Daniel 

said there was something 
wrong with him 

“she’s depressed” 


sent to even more doctors 
those high and mighty ones 
determined Daniel was 
“mentally Hf’ really! 
he was just growing up 
before he knew it 

he was shipped to Napa 
spent 10 months 

fighting daily to get out 
are we to lock up 

all the children 

who aren’t perfect? 


when did youth 
become a diagnosis? 


‘frightening that someone 


can take your childhood 
and lock it away 


I know Daniel now 

smart caring enthusiastic 
he has recovered 

from the nightmare 


but will he ever 
get back 


| age 14? 


‘Where Our Mansions Are 
by Will Walker 


“There aren't any horses: here,” 

he said. “We just can t remember 
where our mansions are. 

_— homeless park dweller about to be 
rousted, quoted in the S. F. Chronicle 


The mansionless flock to the park 
and wander, sure that they 
had lawns like this somewhere. 
‘The mansionless fan out 
in search of the calling cards 
they sowed somewhere by the lake, 
the cards that read, “My mansion — 
is located at the corner 
of Wealth and ee 
feel free to call 
at the conservatory 


any afternoon for tea.” 

The mansionless are afflicted 
with a loss of memory, 
theacute distress 

we all have known 


- See Man With A Plan page /0 


at least in childhood 

for the long, lonely hours 
when we can’t find 

our way home. 
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Patients Rights Under Attack by Its Supposed Defenders 


Protection and Advocacy threatens to sue whistleblower for exposing conditions at Metro State Hospital 


by Ted Chabasinski 


*ve been working for psychiatric 
patients’ rights for over 25 years now. 


I spent almost my entire childhood in 

a state hospital in New York, so I know 

. what it feels like to be treated with utter 

disrespect, to be made to feel that you’re 

less than human, to have to struggle your 
entire life with a psychiatric label. 

I began work early last year with the 
State Office of Patients Rights (OPR), 
which is run by Protection and Advocacy, 
a nonprofit that receives millions of dol- 
lars every year from the state and federal 
governments to work for mental patients’ 
rights. I thought I’d be able to help my 
brothers and sisters who suffer in psychi- 
atric institutions, while making a modest 
living. But it turned out I was wrong. 

In June, my boss sent me down to 
Metropolitan State Hospital to check on 
conditions there. When I went to the chil- 
dren’s unit, I was shocked at what I saw: 
children tied down to beds, children heay- 
ily drugged to near-unconsciousness, chil- 
dren locked inside all day long. One 
young girl, who had already spent a cou- 
ple of years in state hospitals, told me she 
thought she would be there the rest of her 
life; and I nearly cried, because I myself 
had experienced the same kind of despair. 

I came back to the OPR office and told 
my boss that I was alarmed at what was 
going on. But instead of figuring out a 
plan of what we could do to help, he told 

“me we couldn’t do anything because it 
might antagonize the State Department of 
Mental Health (DMH). DMH runs all the 
state hospitals, and it provides all the 
funding, $800,000 a year, for OPR. 


- J was shocked and disgusted, and I 
knew I couldn’t continue to work for such 


an organization. A few months later, I left 


ees ee, oe = 


OPR and went to Los Angeles, living on 
my savings while organizing a campaign 
to:close down the Metro children’s units. 
I’ve spoken with many journalists to 
get Metro’s problems into the public eye, 
with some success, including a long, sym- 
pathetic article in the Los Angeles Times. 
Then this month, I received an amaz- 
ing letter from Protection and Advocacy 
(PAI). This group, which has done virtu- 
ally nothing to help the children at Metro, 
told me they might “take legal action to 
protect these minors’ rights” if I didn’t 
stop “distributing confidential patient 
information.” 
The letter, which was also sent to DMH 
Director Dr. Steven Mayberg, made very 
clear that PAI was acting at the request of 


the Department of Mental Health. And 
what DMH wants is to intimidate me from 


speaking to reporters and publicizing the 


Jeanie Matulis (left) and Sally Zinman demand just treatment 


Richard Cohen photo 
for children at a rally held to denounce intolerable conditions at Metro Hospital. 


horrible conditions at Metro. 

It’s almost unbelievable, isn’t it? The 
organization that’s supposed to protect 
patients’ rights is instead protecting the 
same Department of Mental Health that is 
taking away these children’s rights and 
destroying their lives. If PAI really cares 
about these children, they should be suing 
the Department of Mental Health, not me. 

Apparently all this alleged advocacy 
organization cares about is preserving its 
bureaucratic empire, no matter how 
immorally and unethically they have to act 
to do so. PAI receives over three million 
dollars a year from the state and federal 
governments and private donors to work 
for psychiatric patients’ rights. I don’t get a 
penny for the campaign I’m organizing to 
free the Metro children. Yet PAT not only 
does nothing, it threatens to sue me. 


The reason this is happening, besides 


the lack of ethical commitment of PAI, is 


_ that state law allows the money for advo- 


cacy to be administered by the same men- 


- tal health agencies that should be moni- 


tored. It is truly the classic situation of the 
foxes left to guard the chicken coop. 
Readers of Street Spirit may remember 
that when we were trying to close East 
Bay Hospital, Mental Health Consumer 
Concerns (the patients’ rights advocates) 
were threatened with the loss of their con- 
tract with Contra Costa County, which was 
sending many patients to East Bay, if they 
continued to expose conditions there. . 
This crude attempt to silence me by Dr. 
Mayberg and the State Department of 
Mental Health won’t get anywhere. 
California has a law to protect whistle- 
blowers from SLAPP suits (strategic law- 
suits against public participation), and as 
an attorney, I know how to defend myself. 
But this kind of thing will be repeated 
until the money for patients’ rights is taken 


- out of the control of mental health agen- 


cies that VIOLATE patients’ rights. If you 
care about the kids at Metro, I urge you to 
write to State Sen. John Burton, a friend of 
patients’ rights and the new Speaker of the 
Senate, at 601 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco, CA or call at (415) 447-1240. 
Tell him you want the funding for the 
Office of Patients’ Rights to be adminis- 
tered by a state agency other than DMH. 
Also, I urge you to write to Director 
Catherine Blakemore, Protection and 
Advocacy, 100 Howe Avenue, Suite 
185N, Sacramento, CA 95825. Tell her 
that as-a concerned citizen, you expect 
PAI to use its comfortable funding to help 
psychiatric inmates, not attack the people 
who are trying to help. Say that you 


expect them to do their job and to act out — 


of moral commitment, not opportunism. 


The Sad Fate of Eureka’s F 


Where are families evicted from. the 
South Spit Jetty supposed to go? 


Kids who lived on the Jetty faced ridicule and 
little support at school. Other students called 
them “Jetty Rats,” and one girl said she was 
thrown into the garbage can by other students. 
A child told me there was one shower at the 
school, but they were not allowed to use it. 

At right, in happier times, these homeless children lived with 
their families at the South Spit Jetty near Eureka. But Humboldt 
County officials destroyed their encampment and evicted more 


than 100 people last autumn. (See “Eureka’s Homeless 
Refugees” in Street Spirit, October and November, 1997. ) 


antithetical wisdoms 
by Randy Fingland 


suffer the little children 
it’s the way it was for me 


even though my intention 
is to end that legacy 
make human activity 

a safer reality 

for tomorrow’s youth 
join me 

in affecting this change 
so your and my kids 
won’t have to grow up 
into this too enduring 
fatalistic culture 


let us start today 
the dismantling 


by Jennifer Robinson 


riving down to the end 
of the South Spit of the 
Jetty near Eureka, my 


friend and I passed by old buses 
and broken down trucks on a 
cold Sunday in March, 1994. 

The children who lived on the 
Jetty knew we were coming and 
appeared from their vehicles to 
spend the afternoon with us, vol- 
unteers from the Homelessness 
Network at Humboldt State 


University. We brought books, art . 


supplies, games, clothes and food 
as several children, many without 
shoes, eagerly gathered around. 
First we brought out the food 
and water with soap to wash 
hands. Then we sat down togeth- 
er to eat and share stories. The 
children would eat ravenously as 


mouths. Their faces were dirty 
and full of smiles. They would 
talk to us, wiping their running 
noses, seeming not to notice the 
cold air blowing on their skin. 
We would read some of the 
books we brought and do art pro- 
jects, such as making collages, 
face painting, or candle-making 
in the sand. Then we would run 
to the beach to play games that 
they taught us or we taught them. 
The children knew a lot about 
their world, the ocean, their fam- 
ilies, and most of all, the weath- 
er. I remember asking a girl to 
draw her “home” and gave her 
paper and crayons. She drew 
each member of her family, her 
dogs, and the clouds with sun- 
shine above. I had never seen 
such detail of the sky drawn by a 
seven-year-old, but these kids 


knew exactly what it was like. 
Beginning in 1993, volunteers 
brought books and provided art 
activities every Sunday to the 
South Jetty children, aged 2 to 
14. A friend and I began sharing 
activities and tutoring because of 
conversations we had with chil- 
dren at the South Jetty. We were 
studying homelessness and edu- 
cation and were shocked at some 


_ of the things we heard. 


About half of the children 
went to school; when they got 
there, they faced ridicule and lit- 
tle support. Other students called 
them “Jetty Rats,” and one girl 


said she was thrown into the © 


garbage can by other students. 

A child told me there was one 
shower at the school, but they 
were not allowed to use it. They 
told me that the other children 


would not talk to them and it was 


very difficult to be there as well as 
get there. The school bus would 


- not come down to the Jetty, so 


someone would have to drive the 
children to meet the bus and they 
would ride out to Loleta. 

Several times there were 
threats that the “Homeless 
Refugees” of the South Jetty 
would be evicted, but most of the 
people living there did not 
believe it. After all, where would 
they go? There were no perma- 
nent homeless shelters in Eureka 
and, like today, there was a seri- 
ous lack of low-income housing. 

Now that the people of the 
South Jetty have been thrown out 
of what they called home, there 
is no alternative available hous- 
ing provided by Humboldt 
County. The Jetty had. families, 


first accept my open hand 
in partnership. 

because only together 
can we overcome 

the fears that normally 


| make enemies of strangers 


community, and although it had 


- serious health concerns, .includ- 


ing no running water, it was.a 
place for people to live. 

If policy makers are so con- 
cerned about “health risks” of 


people camping in buses by the 


beach, how are they now plan- 
ning to improve health condi- 
tions of life on the streets? 


Jennifer Robinson founded The 
Homelessness Network to educate 
and bring people together to help 
alleviate homelessness and fight for 
the rights to shelter and food. 
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Street Papers Unite to Oppose the Big Issue’s Invasion 


_ An open letter to NASNA members: 


e, the undersigned, are editors 
and writers for street newspa- 
pers reporting on issues of 


homelessness and economic justice. We 
wish to state clearly, with a determined, 
unified voice, our solidarity and support 
for Jennafer Waggoner, the editor of 
Making Change in Santa Monica, in her 
struggle against the corporate infringe- 
ment of the London-based Big Issue. 

In its bid to take over the large “mar- 
ket” for street newspapers in Los Angeles, 
The Big Issue has callously pushed aside a 
pre-existing street paper produced by 
Waggoner, a member of NASNA, the 
North American Street Newspaper 
Association. Waggoner, a principled 
homeless activist, simply had asked to be 
given a fair chance to establish her fledg- 
ling paper: The Big Issue is charged by 
Waggoner with violating the Charter of 
the International Network of Street Papers 
(INSP), which prohibits members from 
staging hostile or competitive infringe- 
ments on another street paper’s territory. 

The Big Issue management could have 
chosen to handle all this so differently. 
They-could have chosen to set up shop in 
a city that didn’t have a homeless paper 
that was trying to establish itself. 

They could have worked respectfully 
with local grass-roots activists and home- 
less people to help them set up their own 

wholly independent street papers as a sign 


- of mutual support and good will, instead. 


of avariciously rushing into the United 
States to expand their “paper empire.” 

_ They could have treated NASNA 
respectfully and dialogued with us honest- 
ly about their U.S. plans before launching 


a bid to take over the Los Angeles market. | 


The Big Issue did none of these things. 
Instead, they.secretively launched their 
paper in Los Angeles in a manner guaran- 
teed to make it difficult or impossible for 
Waggoner to successfully establish 
Making Change. They broke their promise 
to meet and consult with NASNA and 
with Waggoner before opening up shop in 
a city where a NASNA member has 
already started publishing a street paper. 

The Big Issue broke many of our 


“Are we really committed to building a homeless cman or do 
we just give in, sheep-like, to the corporate capitalist approach 
and let the big-money boys squeeze out all competitors?” 


The street newspaper movement was fountied to 
organize against the kinds of economic injustices 
practiced by big business, rather than adopt them. 


deeply held values about mutual support 
and solidarity, and violated’ the terms of 
their own INSP Street Charter as well, by 
coming to Los Angeles in a hostile, com- 
petitive manner and using their large cor- 
porate budget and power to infringe on 
the territory of a NASNA member. 

After assuring us at the NASNA ‘con- 
ference that their plans to invade New 
York had been called off, they now have 
confirmed our worst beliefs about their 
true motivations by acting like carpetbag- 
gers and empire builders. 

Although the Big Issue is sold by home- 
less people, in truth it is a multinational 
corporation that cultivates profits and 
advertising more than it fosters activism. 

We are dismayed at Big Issue founder 
John Bird’s expressed willingness to wage 
“war” in Los Angeles in pursuit of a hostile 
takeover bid. Jennafer did not ask for and 
did not begin these ugly, divisive maneu- 


vers; the Big Issue did, in a manner that © 


resembles the hostile acquisitiveness of big 
corporations, rather than the shared vision 
and goals of the homeless movement. 


It is destructive and divisive for the 


Big Issue to carve out new markets in 
North American cities that already have 
authentic, grass-roots homeless papers 
published by local advocates. 

Obviously, neither Jennafer Waggoner 


February Vendor of the Month 
still looks impressive in March 
Dear Spirit: 


nor any other North American street 
newspaper editor have tried to stage hos- 
tile takeovers of The Big Issue in London 
or set up competing papers in Europe. 
That’s. because we, unlike The Big Issue, 
do not publish our newspapers in order to 
maximize profits, drive-other papers out 
of business, expand our “markets,” or 
build a multinational corporate empire. ° 
Instead, we have a very different mis- 
sion: to publish grass-roots papers that 
speak truth to power, support the struggle 
of homeless people for human rights, and 
expose the injustices suffered by the poor. 
A central goal of NASNA is to support 
fledgling street newspapers. At the very 
beginning of this conflict, the NASNA 
Executive Committee did precisely that 
with its unanimous vote to oppose the Big 
Issue’s actions in Los Angeles. Since 
then, we have been amazed and disillu- 
sioned by NASNA’s silence and refusal to 


offer any kind of substantial support and 
~ solidarity for Waggoner. This lack of sup- 


port has led a talented, principled home- 
less activist to conclude that she is all 
alone, and to resign from NASNA. 

How exactly is a homeless woman 
supposed to succeed in setting up a home- 
less newspaper if NASNA refuses to sup- 
port her and fails to oppose the Big 
Issue’s arrogant infringement? Is this 


what NASNA is going to be about? 
Refusing to stick up for its own member? 
Abandoning a street newspaper launched 
by a dedicated homeless advocate, thus 
jeopardizing her paper’s very existence? 
What kind of support can the rest of us 
expect if we run into a similar plight? 

What is the purpose of NASNA if it 
doesn’t include mutual support and soli- 
darity at these crucial moments? 

Are we really committed to building a 
homeless movement, or do we just give 
in, sheep-like, to the corporate capitalist 
approach and let the big-money- boys 
squeeze out all competitors? 

The street newspaper movement was 
founded to organize against the kinds of 
economic injustices practiced by big busi- 
ness, rather than adopt them. 

We hereby call on NASNA to offer 
solidarity and support to Jennafer 
Waggoner and her newspaper, Making 
Change. We call on NASNA to oppose 
the Big Issue’s invasive attempt to dom- 
inate the “market” for street newspa- 
pers in Los Angeles. 


Signed by: 
Terry Messman, Editor, 
Street Spirit, Oakland/Berkeley, CA 


Paul Boden, Editor 
Street Sheet, San Francisco, CA 


Forest Curo & Anne Curo, Editors, 
Street Light, San Diego, CA 


Indio Washington, Editor 
Street News, New York City 


Eddie Harris, Marvin Jensen, Jimmy 
Baca & Norman Dalinger, 
Homeward, Sacramento, CA 


Robert Norse, Editor 

Street Shit Sheet, Santa Cruz, CA 
Sharon Pearson, Editor 

Dr. Ruben Botello, Columnist 
Burnside Cadillac, Portland, OR 
Jennafer Waggoner, Editor 
Making Change, Santa Monica 
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Street Spirit is edited, designed and published 
by American Friends Service Committee. 
The vendor program is operated by Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project. 


Editor & Designer: Terry Messman 
Vendor Supervisor: Vern Davis 
Vendor Coordinator: Ronald Jones 


Contributors: Joanna Freeman Bragen, Ted 


Last week, while walking down Shattuck 
Avenue in Berkeley, we stopped to buy the 
Spirit. While not noticing it, on taking the dollar 
out of my wallet, I dropped my wallet and we 
went on our way. 

After a moment we heard a voice calling and 
calling: “You dropped your wallet here — come 
back.” And so we did, to find that the most 
engaging vendor you may have — Donald 
Porter — had picked up the wallet. 

Incidentally, Mr. Porter had just sold us an 
autographed copy of the Spirit along with the 
story of his being named February Vendor of the 
Month. So, congratulations to all of you at the 
Street Spirit for being so very nice. 

In Peace, Eleanor F. Salkind 


Chabasinski, Ben Clarke/SIPAZ, Richard 
Cohen, Randy Fingland, Kristen Ford, 
George Franklin, Lydia Gans, Jack 


Hirschman, Becky Johnson, Robert E. 
Johnson, Ronald Jones, Janice King, Robert 
Lentz,.Christa Occhiogrosso, Cindy Pile, Eric ° 
Robertson, Jennifer Robinson, Robert 
Stevens, Rhett Stuart, Mary TallMountain, 
Richard 3COM Coca Cola, Will Walker, 
Nancy Warder 


Street Spirit welcomes articles but cannot 
guarantee they will be printed. Keep your 
own copy of any work you send. 

Send email to: spirit@afsc-pmr.org 

Write to: Street Spirit, c/o AFSC, 65 Ninth 
St., San Francisco, CA 94103-1401. 
Phone: 415-565-0201. Fax: 415-565-0204 


Lydia Gans photo 


Doris Williams, Street Spirit Vendor of the Month 


for three years, and says that the 
income she receives from selling the 
newspaper supports her son very 
well. She adds that, through her work, 
she makes many wonderful contacts 
in the community. 
Doris hopes some day to teach ele- 
mentary school, and give something 
Gs ae ded oieD ay Area back to the homeless and to friends 


most of her life. She was in and out of who have supported her in past years. 


trouble in her early years. In 1992, she Doris Williams aS another shining 
star in the constellation of street ven- 


had a son and decided to do something 
witli her life Since her son’s birth: she «OP Of the Bay Area. It yor want to 
see this star, she can be found with a 


d her G.E.D. and is 
has earned he ne” armful of Street Spirits on the corner 


enrolled in Alameda Junior College. 
Doris has been selling Street Spirit of Shattuck and Cedar St. in Berkeley. 


by Ronald Jones 


It is a privilege to introduce Ms. 
_ Doris Williams as Street Spirit 
Vendor of the Month for March. The 
award honors the dedication of ven- . 
dors who distribute Street Spirit with 
a $50 award and a $50 gift certificate 
to a local restaurant. 


chat with him daily. 
Once again, I hope that you will concider 
Oscar for Vendor of the Month. 
Sincerely, Kristen Ford 


OSCAR NOMINATION 


Dear Street Spirit, 

I would like to nominate Oscar Weber 
for a vendor award. I have been passing 
Oscar at the corner of College and 63rd St. 
for the past year. I always look forward to 
seeing Oscar as he is warm and friendly and 
always brightens my day with his smile. It 
truly has become a daily treat. 

I would also like to congratulate him on his 
new life with his new wife and wish him all 
the luck on his move to his hometown of 
Atlanta, GA. He will be greatly missed by 
many people in the neighborhood who stop to 


Editor: In response to Kristen Ford’s let- 
ter, Oscar Weber has been chosen as the 
April Vendor of the Month. The $50 award 
and $50 gift certificate express our thanks for 
his inexhaustible friendliness and good will 
on College Avenue. It’s long, hard work on 
those street corners, and Oscar put out the 
best vibrations in town. We wish him and his 
new wife peace, blessings, love, happiness! 
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Harm Reduction Offers New Hope to Dru 


“Tt fundamentally pisses me off 
that anyone is considered 
expendable. Because if anyone 
is expendable, ultimately all of 


us are.”’ — Geoff Merideth, 
HIV Education and Prevention Project 


by George Franklin 


decade of needle-exchange 
activism — performed in the 
face of a bigoted state policy 
that continues to outlaw this 
critical health measure — has led to 
sharply reduced rates of HIV infection 
among injection drug users and, by exten- 
sion, among heterosexuals in California. 
But as syringe-exchange workers deal 
with reducing the risk of HIV infection 
among drug users, they have begun to 
face the problem of reducing the broader 
risks accompanying drug use. “We could 
see that we were not just doing needle 
exchange,” said Geoff Merideth, Co- 
Director for Program Services of the HIV 
Education and Prevention Project of 
Alameda County (HEPPAC). “Many of 
the people we were seeing weren’t getting 
services in a lot of different ways. And in 
fact, many of them were alienated from 
the traditional human health services.” 


DRUG USERS TREATED AS PARIAHS 


Drug users are basically the pariahs of 
society, said Merideth, who has been a 
social worker for 25 years. “You see the 
policies stemming from that. It fundamen- 
tally pisses me off that anyone is consid- 
ered expendable. Because if anyone is 
expendable, ultimately all of us are.” 

As syringe-exchange activists devel- 
oped trust among injection users, some 
started doing streetside problem-solving 
around other services, gradually develop- 
ing a broader model of Harm Reduction. 
“What Harm Reduction comes to,” 
Merideth said, “is the belief that given the 
right tools, people can use drugs and not 
inevitably have to destroy themselves.” 

The practice of Harm Reduction is not 
new, Merideth said. The term was coined 
in the late 1980s in Australia. 

“Tt represented a conscious decision by 
folks in Australia, and later in Western 
Europe, to take a different approach than 
the usual legalistic, moralistic approach to 
drug use and abuse. And it was also differ- 
ent from the medical model, the idea that 
addiction should be dealt with as a health 
issue, not a criminal issue. That is certain- 
ly more enlightened than the American 
model, but still doesn’t quite get it. 

“What Harm Reduction does is look at 
addiction through a lens that takes into 
account the health issues. But it is also a 
social, political, economic, class issue — it 
is very complex. You try to see that there is 
a continuum of drug use, from abstinence 
to out-of-control use. Here in the U.S., we 


have a system that says, if you want to talk” 


about drug use, there is only one valid 
thing you can talk about — abstinence. So 
whatever resources are committed to drug 
- treatment are funneled into abstinence. 
“When people want to access other 
services, like health or housing, these ser- 
vices are often dangled out as a carrot: 
you can have these if you’ll agree to absti- 
nence. So we just offer housing to people 
who say they’re gong to be clean? What 
sort of hoops do we want people to jump 
through? If the only tools you offer them 
are abstinence-based programs, which 
have very minimal success rates, you are 
dooming most people to continued use.” 
Yet up until now, all services have been 
developed around abstinence. The tradi- 
tional programs say that managed use 
doesn’t work. “But 90% of people using 
alcohol and drugs are doing managed use,” 
Merideth emphasized. “It is not impairing 


A client of the San Francisco AIDS Prevention Project, 


their ability to function on a daily level. 
The people who say, I tried and it didn’t 
work, well, what assistance have they had? 
They had to do it on their own.” 

One goal of Harm Reduction, Merideth 
said, is to give people a safe place to talk 
about using, and how they can get a han- 
die on it so they do not wind up homeless, 
and can hold down a job. “Nobody has 
been addressing these things. Let’s ask, 
‘What steps do you need to take, what 
support do you need to do that?’ There are 
tools people can use to feel like they have 
some control over their lives. 

_“A Harm Reduction approach asks, 
“Who are you? What do you need? Where 


_ do you think you want to be three months 


from now? What help do you need to get 


there?’ As opposed to, here’s our plan, go — 


do it. If you’re successful, we'll take the 
credit, but if you fail, it’s your fault. 


“Eventually we want to see this accept- 


ed as a valid approach to dealing with 
substance use and addiction, no less valid 
than abstinence.” 
CASA SEGURA — THE SAFE HOUSE 

In January, 1997, activists working 
toward a Harm Reduction model opened 
Casa Segura/The Safe House in the 
Fruitvale district of Oakland. “What we 
wanted to offer,” Merideth said, “is a safe 
place, a place to meet people where they 
are, have them decide what they want.” The 
challenge is to offer a wide range of realis- 
tic tools to people dealing with drug use. 

Often, Merideth said, “People come in 
and. say, I want to get clean. I used to 
accept that straight up. Now, I say, if 
that’s what you want, fine. If you’ ve tried 
it before, you know how difficult it might 
be. There are no easy answers. But I have 
to ask you this: Is that what you really 
want, or is that what you think you have 
to tell me to even get.a cup of coffee? 
Because that’s what people have had to do 
to get the most basic services.” - 


Casa Segura is the only facility in the 


Bay Area that focuses primarily on Harm 
Reduction. Presently, the center is open 
Monday through Friday from 1 to 5 p.m., 
as well as some mornings. “I eventually 
want to see us open 24-7,” Merideth said, 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

The center has six paid staff. Four are 
staffers of HEPPAC, and two are from the 
East Bay Community Recovery Project, 
with whom HEPPAC has a subcontract. 
Among the staffers is a Harm Reduction 
Prevention case manager, who works with 
people if they have particular issues like 
homelessness or legal problems. 

An acupuncturist comes in twice a 
week. “I'd love it if eventually it were 
every day,” Merideth said. “Acupuncture 
can reduce stress levels, reduce the crav- 


Photo by Jeff De Lucio-Brock 
the nation’s leading needle-exchange program at 2.1 million needles exchanged 
each year, deposits used syringes into a biohazard bin at the Civic Center site. 


ing for opiates and stimulants. People 
have used it to reduce their habits.” 

For a while, he said, “We had a grant to 
do Methadone detox, and people were scarf- 
ing those slots up. Some people just want a 
break from heroin use. Some use it to try to 
get off. If we ever got more money for it, I'd 
want to see it worked out that, before you 
started your 21-day detox, we had it worked 
out what people were going to do on the 
22nd day; 21 days go really quick.” - 

Staffers work with people who want to 
go into traditional drug treatment pro- 
grams, brokering for them with various 
programs. “We also have a substance 
management group,” Merideth said, 


_ “facilitated by active users. You see peo-. 


ple, at the end of a session, thinking about 
what is a do-able goal, and what steps 
they need to take to achieve it.” 


“THE BEAUTY OF HARM REDUCTION’ 
The core money for Casa Segura 


_comes primarily through the Alameda 


County Department of Public Health 
Office of AIDS Administration. The cen- 
ter also gets money from the City of 
Oakland Office of Family Life. 

Michael Shaw, Education and 
Prevention Director for the Alameda 
County Health Agency, which has strongly 
supported Casa Segura, called the needle- 
exchange program “one of the most impor- 
tant tools in reducing-the HIV epidemic.” 

Casa Segura cannot be used as a base for 
needle exchange, Shaw said, because 
County funds cannot be used to fund illegal 
activity. “But we can create a place for peo- 
ple to come to that is nonjudgmental,” he 
emphasized, “a place that is concerned 
about their health and well-being. It’s an 
environment that embraces people regard- 
less of who they are and what they are 
doing, that has the resources to address the 
health concerns that they may have. That’s 
the beauty of Harm Reduction, and that is 
what we as a County are supporting.” 


ia. We_ also have vocal support from the 


City of Oakland,” Merideth said. “Up 
until 1995, we had fairly constant harass- 
ment from.the police. But in 1995, the 
City Council not only went on record as 
supporting needle exchange, but a number 
of them came out on site to risk arrest, to 
get the message out to the police that they 
are serious about this.” 

But because of threats from 
Republican State Attorney General Dan 
Lungren, the Board of Supervisors has 
been willing to endorse but not to fund the 
needle-exchange program. 

In San Francisco, where the City and 
County are one entity, the Supervisors 
have been willing to defy Lungren by 
declaring a state of emergency and fund- 
ing the exchange program. But in a paral- 
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lel attempt in Santa Clara County, 
Lungren threatened to sue each of the 
County Supervisors individually, and to 
revoke state licenses that any of them 
held. The Santa Clara Board backed off. 
In Oakland, Merideth said, “We have 


been very limited in where we can get — 
funding for syringe exchange. In 
_ September, we were about three weeks 


away from running out of needles, with no 
prospects. Fortunately, an individual phil- 
anthropist, George Soros, stepped forward 
and put up a million dollars specifically for 
needle exchange programs across the coun- 
try. He issued a challenge to local govern- 
ments and to other foundations, saying that 
he wanted to see at least that much money 
coming from other sources.” 

Oakland, with the largest exchange 
program in the country that is not publicly 
funded, got the largest grant, $90,000. “So 
now we have about six month’s worth of 
needles,” Merideth said. “But something 
has to change.” 


AIDS PREVENTION IN SAN FRANCISCO 
In San Francisco, AIDS prevention 


work has for some time been moving | 


toward Harm Reduction, according to 
Derek Gordon, Communications Director 
at the San Francisco AIDS Foundation. 
“With injection drug users, until you 
can get folks considering recovery pro- 
grams, we need to keep them safe,” 
Gordon said. “The way to do this is by 
assuring that they are injecting safely and 


not exposing themselves to HIV and other — 


blood-borne diseases.” 

According to Gordon, Harm Reduction 
and needle exchange “are of critical impor- 
tance to every person, but especially to het- 
erosexual people. The predominant way 
that HIV has spread among heterosexuals 
has been by sharing needles, or by having 
unprotected sex with injection users.” 

The danger of infection from shared 
needles is not limited to heroin users. 
Steroids and amphetamines present just as 
great a danger. “People who look healthy 
and fit, people you would least suspect, 
could be infected from sharing needles for 
steroids,” Gordon said. 

In the mid-‘80s, San Francisco activists 
implemented a street-based exchange pro- 
gram. Today, “San Francisco has the 
largest exchange program in the country,” 
said Gordon. “We also have the lowest rate 


of infection of women, which is directly 


related to needle-exchange programs.” 
Since 1988, San 
Prevention Point exchange program has 
operated with the explicit support of the 
Board of Supervisors and the Mayor. 
Attorney General Dan Lungren has 
repeatedly warned that needle exchange is 
in contravention of state law. But so far 
there has been no attempt to suppress San 
Francisco’s programs, Gordon said. 
Contact Casa Segura/The Safe 


House at 510-437-8899. To volunteer — 


with the Alameda County Exchange 
program, call 510-433-0451. 

Contact the S.F. AIDS Foundation at 
415-487-3031. Call Prevention Point 
needle exchange, 415-861-6710. 


He Slept 
by Will Walker 


Tom slept in the park. 

He found poetry there. 

He surrendered his keys 

to the scowling city’s doors marked 
work here; eat here; sleep here. 


He strolled the city streets 
past the scowling doors 
and settled in the park 
with the scavenging raccoons 
and the occasional owl. 
He slept, waiting for his muse. 
Now and then she’d settle, 

| silent as the morning dew. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Who Killed Lontae Burton? 


_ The Street Lawyer is a powerful indictment of the inhumanity of greedy landlords and lawyers 


Review by Terry Messman 

“Isn’t it always the rich who are 
against you? Isn’t it always their doing 
when you are dragged before the 


_ court?” — James 2:6 


ontae Burton died of homeless- 
ness. So did her infant daughter, 
four-year-old son, and two-year- 
old twins. They were asphyxiat- 
ed in their car after running the heater all 
night in a desperate effort to survive a 
freezing winter in Washington, D.C. Their 
deaths are a chilling warning that, in the 
most affluent nation in history, poverty is 


_ all too often a death sentence. 


Lontae Burton and her children are the 
fictional creations of John Grisham in his 


‘latest novel, The Street Lawyer. But, in 


reality, the same injustices that caused 
their deaths continue io claim lives all 
across America in an unending national 
disgrace. The death toll rises every year, 
as poverty, tuberculosis, AIDS, winter 


blizzards and rainstorms, street assaults, 


substance abuse and malnutrition devas- 
tate the homeless.community. 

The deaths of homeless people are 
nearly always shrouded in silence. 
Terribly isolated in life, quickly forgotten 
in death. Grisham’s book rescues one 
homeless family from the oblivion of 
poverty. And to his credit, he carefully 
shows that something more sinister than 
an abstract word like “poverty” killed 
Lontae Burton and her children. 

After the death of this young African 
American mother, Washington, ‘D.C., is in 
an uproar. The city council blames the 
mayor, the mayor blames Congress, right- 
wingers in Congress blame the values and 


_ morals of the whole city. But Grisham’s 


protagonist, Attorney Michael Brock, dis- 
covers that Burton’s death is caused by 
the same deadly injustices that plague 
homeless people in Oakland, Berkeley 
and San Francisco. 

Who killed Lontae Burton? Real-estate 
speculators, landlords who prey, on the 
poor, rich lawyers who preside over 
unjust evictions, the criminal negligence 
of the federal government in slashing wel- 
fare and housing assistance, city govern- 
ment officials who send the police out to 
persecute and criminalize every aspect of 
homeless existence in a heartless attempt 
to make them simply disappear. 

With surprising vehemence, Grisham 


But NEw YEAR’S MEANS A 
QUESTION AND A RESOLUTION 
by Jack Hirschman 


Can you say in simple terms 
how in fact we really can 


change the way this country : 
puts money into hands 


so we won't have to scrounge 
and fear and beg and fear. 


and borrow for tomorrow 
and steal and fear and fear? — 


First, whisper; then tell 
your brothers and sisters we’re all 


gonna put our bodies on the line, 


yes, we’re gonna close it all down till 
we get what we need for the bills, 


and with numbers, I assure you, 
there’s no power on earth can cure you 


of the healthiest disease alive: 
making sure we all survive! 


do the dance we’ve seen them do in France, 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


“Woe to the legislators of infamous laws, to those who issue 
tyrannical decrees, who refuse justice to the unfortunate 


_and cheat the poor among my people of their rights, who 


make widows their prey and rob the orphan.”” — Isaiah 10:1-2 


saves his “harshest diatribe for the upper 
class, those with money and power who 
didn’t care for the poor and sick.” 

In a sense, this book is a modern 
Pilgrim’s Progress, as an affluent attor- 
ney takes a downwardly mobile journey 
from the plush offices of one of the 


_ nation’s largest law firms to the stark — 
streets and shelters to become a “street 


lawyer’ on a moral quest for justice. 

The street lawyer, Michael Brock, has 
his eyes opened to the contrast between 
the immeasurable wealth squandered by 
the federal government and its utter 
neglect of the poorest. It takes the deaths 
of a homeless family to push this corpo- 
rate attorney into his first protest march: 

“We were on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
moving past the mammoth office build- 
ings of Congress, the Capitol in the back- 
ground, and I couldn’t help but offer a 
silent curse or two at the fools who wast- 
ed billions each month while people were 
homeless. How could four innocent chil- 


TREEOCIDE 


by Nancy Warder 


now 
_ they are executing trees 


a shady spot 

where workers ate their lunch 
now 

bare and forlorn 

only dirty cement left 


what crimes could old trees commit? 
block the sidewalk? 

get in the way of progress? 
homeless people were taking shelter 
under their spread limbs 


the trees must go 
chop them down 
now 


no one can sit under them 
in sun or rain 

just barren cement 

where no birds sing 

now 


Ten trees were cut down recently at 
Hallidie Plaza in San Francisco because 
merchants complained homeless people 
were “congregating” under them. 


dren die in the streets, practically in the 
shadow of the Capitol, because they had 
no place to live?” 

Every year since the early 1980s, the 
homeless movement has struggled to 
awaken the public to the hellish suffering 
and needless deaths caused by poverty. 


Activists have held the same solemn 
funerals and the same fiery protest march- 


es described so tellingly in The Street 
Lawyer, and have issued stirring calls for 
justice and compassion. But to no avail. 
“We played the pipes for you, and you 
wouldn’t dance; we sang dirges, and you 
wouldn’t mourn.” Every year, anti-home- 
less laws have become more repressive, 
cuts in welfare more drastic, reductions in 
federal housing more inhumane. 
In a bad time, The Street Lawyer is a 
needed goad to the conscience. Grisham 
forces us to look at the inhuman levels of 
suffering our neighbors are undergoing. 
At a moment when homeless people have 
been cast out as pariahs, this book 


“My Sister, My Sister’ 
Photography by Meredith Stout 
Poetry by Zelma Brown 
A tribute to the women and children of 
the Women’s Drop-In Center in Berkeley. 
Throughout the month of March at: — 

University of Creation Spirituality 
2141 Broadway, Oakland 
Hours: Mon & Fri: 10am-S5pm 
Tues, Wed, Thurs: 10am-8pm 


reminds us of their human dignity, their 
dreams, their love for their children — 
children far more precious than all the 
millions of dollars of profits collected by 
high-powered landlords and law firms. 

Grisham is a rather plodding, straight- 
forward writer. No bursts of lyrical emo- 
tion escape from his prosaic pen. Yet 
somehow he has succeeded in making us 
FEEL that homeless people are part of our 
family and that the most important 
response is love — the love that a rich, 
status-driven, fast-track lawyer feels when 
he first holds Lontae Burton’s infant 
daughter and gives cookies to her son. 

It is a simple moment, that instant of 
human connection between the Ivy 
League lawyer and the four-year-old 
homeless child, but it turns Michael 
Brock’s life upside down, wrecks his 
promising legal career, and puts him on a 
collision course with the rich and power- 
ful elites he had heretofore dedicated -his 
life to joining. It is a powerful and con- 
vincing portrait of spiritual conversion 
and political radicalization. 

Brock is a Yale-educated attorney who 
works 80-hour weeks for Drake & 
Sweeney, the fifth-largest law firm in the 
country, with 800 lawyers all over the 
globe. One morning in his fast-rising legal 
career, a homeless Vietnam veteran 
named DeVon Hardy puils out a gun and 
takes Brock and a roomful of elite Drake 
& Sweeney litigators hostage. 

Hardy, who forces his rich and power- 
ful captives to call him “Mister,” subjects 
the lawyers to a moral interrogation wor- 
thy of a Biblical prophet. At gunpoint, he 
forces them to show their tax records and 
charitable contributions. Upon learning 


that the nine lawyers made three million 
dollars last year, Mister demands to know 


how much they contributed for food, shel- 
ter, and health care for the homeless. 

“I’m talking about food,” Mister says. 
“Food for hungry people who live here in 
the same city you live in. Food for little 
babies. Right here. Right in this city, with 
all you people making millions, we got lit- 
tle babies starving at night, crying cause 
they’re hungry. How much for food?” 

The answer to all of Mister’s questions 
is “none.” “Three million dollars,” he said 
in disgust, “and not a dime for the sick 
and hungry. You are miserable people.” 

Remarking that he could feed 100 of 
his homeless friends on what one attorney 


See The Street Lawyer page eight 
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by ke Pile 


s one enters the courtyard of 

Martin De Porres House of 

Hospitality, one sees a beauti- 

. ful garden, but no fountain, at 
least not a physical one. Yet one does not 
feel the loss of the rush and splash of 
water. As Jim, a volunteer at the Catholic 
Worker community in San Francisco, puts 
it: Martin De Porres itself “is a fountain of 
healing for the world.” 

From this fountain flows love, warmth 
and welcome to all who find their way to 
Martin’s front door at 225 Potrero 
Avenue: men, women and children who 
are homeless or living in hotels in the 
Mission or Tenderloin, immigrants who are 
considered “illegal,” elderly folks, and 
more and more women. All who come are 
accepted: that is the theme running through 
the tapestry woven by the lives of the many 
guests and volunteers who have passed 
through this place. 


St. Lawrence 
by Will Walker 


Ordered by the Roman prefect to surrender 
the Church’s wealth, Lawrence arranged 


three days’ grace, then sold 
the Church’s treasures and spread 
the proceeds among the poor. Asked 


to produce the Church’s wealth, he gathered 


the lame, the halt, the blind 
and presented them as the treasures 
of the Church. Or so the story goes. 


As it continues, the prefect had him tortured 
and roasted for good measure. Lawrence 
is said to have remarked, “Turn me over, 


I’m done on this side.” If this spirit 
could revisit the proper accountant 
in the Pentagon, perhaps we’d read 
the scandal of the decade, in which 
the billion for a bomber was diverted 


to those in need of food and clothes and shelter. 
Asked to comment from his cell, he might say, 
‘‘What I did was wrong. I could-have filched 

| another billion if I’d worked more overtime.” 


Fountain of Healing 


The Martin De Porres Catholic Worker has created a 
healing sense of community in the inner city. The = | 
world is a better place as this fountain of healing show- ie 
ers forth its hope and love on ail whose lives i a ‘touches. 3 & 
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Re William Heit Wallace is a man 
who heartily attests to such acceptance. A 


friend of his introduced him to Martin’s in - 


the mid-1970s when Rex was working at 
McDonald’s; after paying his rent, he had 
little money left over for food. Eventually 
Rex became homeless for five years, part- 
ly because of his addiction to drugs. Yet 
even during such a difficult period, Rex 
almost always worked a little bit at 
Martin’s, wanting to give back sineeee 
of what he had received. 

What did Rex receive from Martin’s? 
Acceptance. Rex told me: “It’s great to 
know: that no matter what I did before in 
my life, before I got here, that doesn’t 
matter to them because they loved me, 
trusted me and took me in and accepted 
me just as I am.” Rex believes that this 
community saw something in him, some- 


thing that gave him the strength to ae 


his fears and problems. 

“Getting saved was - what it 
was!” Rex passionately exclaims, 
saved from the streets and his 
addiction. “All of them were there 
for me.” On January 26, 1997, 
Martin’s was there for Rex in a big 
way. The community helped him 
move into a hotel, the first place he 
could call his own, by paying the 
first four months of rent. 

-Now Rex is paying his own 
rent and working full time at 
Martin’s, cleaning, prepping for 
meals and preparing to help do 
more of the cooking after he 
attends a food program which 
offers a three to four month class 
in culinary arts. When I met him 
he was serving large bowls of 
steaming soup to folks who had 
just come in out of the pouring, 
bone-chilling rain. 

After he completes his culinary 
arts training, Rex wants to contin- 
ue to be a part of the community 
because it is such an inviting, 
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The name of each guest at St. Martin’s who has died is inscribed on this mural. 


nourishing place. He wants others to 
experience the profound love and healing 
he has known there, because as he told 
me: “For the first time in my life I found 
something that I could truly be a part of 
and that’s serving God, Se others ae 
sve myself. That’s it.” 


Many of Rex’s sentiments are echoed in 
the words of others who come to Martin’s. 
Acy Campbell believes that this Catholic 
Worker community is a refuge and she 
says that she sings like a bird whenever 
she’s there. Others, perhaps by their 
actions more than their words, show that 
they know that Martin De Porres House of 
Hospitality will be there for them. A cou- 


_ ple hundred people come regularly to eat 


breakfast or lunch at Martin’s or to just sit 
and rest at a table or in the garden. They 


come to take: showers, pick. up clothes. or 

visit the weekly. medical clinic. 
Others find their final resting place at 

~ Martin’s as they are welcomed into the 

bosom of the community in death as in life... 
As one enters the courtyard adjacent to 

the dining room, the first thing that catches — 


one’s eye is Love’ $ Garden, a wondrous 
surprise in. the midst of this inner-city. 
Love’s Garden is a luscious, carefully cul- 
tivated corner filled with green and splash- 
es of color, encircled by tocks of: all sizes 
brought to Martin’s from Yosemite 
National Park by one faithful worker. 

What really arrests one’s attention, 


however, is the giant mural hovering over 


the garden. Here is a tree in full bloom, 
leaves cascading down each branch. What 
makes this tree so special is that on each 
leaf the name of a guest or a volunteer who 
has died is inscribed. Like a tree, their 
memories. live on. Scattered throughout the 
garden are some of the ashes of those who 
have died, further completing the cycle of 
birth and death as they offer nourishment 
to the thriving plants around them. 

On the other side of the courtyard is 


vocation of humble service. 


- serve both impoverished people and an 


another riveting mural, an original fresco 
of St. Martin de Porres, the community’s 
namesake. Clearly this house of hospitali- 
ty takes its mandate from St. Martin as 
much as it does from Dorothy Day. In 
many ways, St. Martin represents the 
diversity of people welcomed by the com- 
munity, for he was a man of mixed racial 
heritage. He was born in Lima, Peru, in 
the 16th century, a son of a freed African 
slave woman who raised him single-hand- 
edly and a Spanish es 


A SAINT OF HUMBLE SE 


St. Martin De Porres had a Sidespread 
reputation as a miraculous healer through 
the power of prayer and the study of med- 
icine. People throughout the world report- 
ed that he had visited and healed them, 
while those in Lima simultaneously 


claimed that they had just seen him 


sweeping the floor. In actuality. he. nev er 


left Peru. Instead of embarking ona career 


as a miracle worker, St. Martin ‘cho 
He felt that God was calling hi to. 


mals, to be with all creatures in nee 


Thus he is always pictured surrounded by 
animals, with a broomstick, the symbol of: 


ee 


humble service, clutched in his hand. _.* 


- The humility which St. Martin de 


Porres exemplifies extends not only to S 
how members of the volunteer staff 


attempt to treat guests, but how they inter- 


~.aet with each other as they struggle to 
form community. They all cut each other. 


a lot of slack because, as Rex aptly 


described the situation, “We’re not all 


there, that’s why we’re here.” 

No one pretends to have all of the 
answers and so there is minimal assertion 
of decision-making power on the part of 
some of the community’s acknowledged 
leaders, and little structure and few 
requirements compared to many other 


Catholic Worker communities. Instead 


See Martin de Porres page eight 
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Betrayal by Santa Cruz City Council tears out the heart of renowned Homeless Garden Project 


Homeless workers grow flowers and vegetables for sale in Santa Cruz. 


by Becky Johnson 


“he renowned Homeless Garden 
‘Project has been the premier 
homeless agricultural effort on 
.. the Santa Cruz scene since its 
birth | in 1991, and has grown into a model 
for similar projects across the nation. 
Hollywood icon Harrison Ford has sup- 
ported the project, and two Santa Cruz 
City Councilmembers have served on the 
board which runs it, the Citizens 
Committee for the Homeless. Most 
importantly, the neighbors love it. 

Unlike many cases of NIMBY opposi- 
tion mounted against programs for home- 
less workers, the Homeless Garden 


Project was vehemently supported. by the - 
Westside residents who shared their. 


neighborhood with the Pelton Street pro- 
ject for the last seven years. But no more. 

The property, owned by the City of 
Santa Cruz since the 1960s, had been 
leased to the Homeless Garden Project for 
one dollar a year. Thirteen to 20 homeless 
workers at a time were trained in organic 
farming techniques, and grew a wide vari- 
ety of fruits and vegetables which were 
sold to private shareholders. 

Despite wide. public support for the 
Garden Project, despite the fact that the 
garden is the only work program for 


homeless people in Santa Cruz, and 


despite the inability to locate an alternate 
‘site after a diligent search, the City pro- 
ceeded with a plan to sell the property and 
use the proceeds to fund other projects. 


by Richard 3COM Coca Cola 


Plop Art is on display until the end of 
March in the Addison Street Windows, an 
art exhibit space managed by the City of 
Berkeley. The windows face the sidewalk 
near the Berkeley Rep, between Shattuck 


Many of those who love the garden 
and what it stands for watched in shock 
and disbelief. Don’t we only lose when 
we fail? Wasn’t the Homeless Garden a 
huge success? As public discontent sur- 
faced, the City increased the speed of the 
property’s sale. Last December, as an ad- 
hoc group called Friends of the Pelton 
Street Garden circulated petitions on a 
ballot initiative to designate the land as 
urban agriculture, Councilmembers Scott 
Kennedy and Mike Rotkin cut corners to 
push the sale through, quick! 

Advised that a sale of the land in bulk 
would be quickest, the council decided to 


do that, even if it meant a substantial loss . 


of revenue to the City. Listed for only two 
weeks, the land was sold to Pacific Union 
Homes on February 3. 


But that was not quite how it turned _ 


out. Four days before escrow cleared, 
5300 signatures were filed with the city 
clerk. Only 3800 were needed to qualify. 
In spite of the fact that the initiative obvi- 
ously would qualify for the ballot, the 
council sold the land anyway. 

But the developer was nervous that the 
initiative would interfere with plans to 
build 15 luxury homes on the former site 
of the Garden Project. The Santa Cruz 
City Council acted to sign an additional 
development agreement which effectively 
locked in single-family residential zoning 
on the 15 lots, leaving only the 16th lot, 
designated for a tiny children’s play- 
ground, subject to the initiative’s control. 

Included in the deal was an offer by the 


and Milvia, an excellent location. Among 
the works on display are the golden bicy- 
cles formerly installed at Berkeley City 
Hall (see Street Spirit, February, 1998). 
As Andy Warhol brought the soup can 
into the museum, so shall f attempt to 
bring good old American advertising into 


Organic farming techniques were taught to homeless gardeners. 


City to pay half of any legal fees spent on 
any court challenges to the sale or the 


_developer’s agreement. Even though the 


land had been sold already, and even 


though the Planning Commission had pre-— ind / 
; another $2.2 million that now will be prof- 


viously voted 4-1 against the developer’ s 


agreement, the council voted 5-2 to enact ' 


the developer’s agreement. 


Mayor Celia Scott, one of only ak 
dissenting votes, said: “I really don’t think - 
the end justifies the means. We need to’ 


look at the way we do these things, and 
whether we allow the people to have a say 
in a matter that is so important to them. At 
this point in time, we should have allowed 
the people to vote,.to move forward to 
have a vote before escrow closed.” _ 


Scott also objected. to provisions releas- - 
ing ‘Pacific Union Homes from the - require- = 


ment to build a certain number of afford- 


able units along with the pricey ones. She 


said, “This measure I find egregious.” 

This betrayal of the will of the people 
is a knife in the heart of the Homeless 
Garden Project. The Santa Cruz City 
Council was complicit in closing the 
Coral Street Open Air Shelter in 1995, 
thus evicting 200 homeless people, and 
shutting down an impromptu program at 
Holy Cross Church in 1996, evicting 60 
people, some of them children. Now the 
councilmembers are proving once again 
how truly anti-homeless they have 
become. And for what? 

In this case, their flagrant abuse of 
power, and their apparent haste to beat out 


the will of the voters, has resulted in a 


the art galleries. Indeed, advertising is the - 


quintessential art form of the United 
States and capitalism! We now have the 
privatization of gallery space and art!!! 


Why should rock stars be the only ones_ 


who sell out their art to huge corporations? 
All of us can get a piece of that American 
pie. In my vision, advertising expropriates 
the classic paintings of art history. 

With just a little tampering on my part 
(as shown at left), advertising rides to 
the rescue of Vincent van Gogh’s The 
Potato Eaters, and alleviates the haunt- 
ed suffering on the faces of the hungry 
peasants gathered around their meager 
meal of boiled potatoes. In my version, 
the Potato Eaters cheerfully toast one 
another with glasses of sparkling Coca 
Cola and scarf down scrumptious slices 
of Sara Lee cake. Everyone’s happy, 
thanks to corporate beneficence! 

Advertising could solve the riddle of 
Mona Lisa’s enigmatic smile. In my 
museum, Mona Lisa would display a 
wide-open, Americanized grin because 
someone had just handed her a tube of 
Aqua Fresh toothpaste so she no longer 
has to hide her teeth when she smiles. 

If you or your company wish to avail 
yourself of this wonderful opportunity 


by Robert Stevens 


huge loss of potential revenue from the 
sale of the Pelton Street property. The City 
has netted $2.6 million. But had they sold 
it lot by lot, or developed it themselves 
and sold it, they would have realized 


-it in the pockets of a wealthy developer. 

Meanwhile the Homeless Garden 

Project i is a shadow of its former self. No 
new site is even being “discussed. 

_< » The Friends of the Pelton Street 
Garden had crafted an ordinance which 
would have permanently designated the 
last large. area of undeveloped land in an 
urban area of ‘the city (excepting 
Lighthouse Field) for use as urban agri: 
culture, similar to Victory Gardens during _- 
World War Il; which aed as a a Tocal 
“source of food during crises. = 

Speaking against the dozens who 

spoke passionately to save the Pelton 
Street property, Councilmember Rotkin 
pleaded that the city must have money 
from the sale because it was so hard 
pressed to deal with its many social pro- 
grams, adding that “we’re the one’s who 
have to balance the budget.” However, 
Councilmember Katherine Beiers 
debunked Rotkin’s claim of poverty by 
reporting, “We have a savings account 
with $4 to $7 million in it.” 

Rotkin has successfully engineered the 
demise of the voter’s initiative, and the 
death of the Pelton Street Garden. Could 
there be a recall of Councilmember 
Rotkin this year? We can only hope. 


to invest in art-world futures, please call 
me at (510) 464-3099 or (415) 995-4724. 
In addition, I carve images into rocks, and 
I have etched stones and a few paintings 
for sale. Also, my blood plasma, hair, etc., 
are for sale. Kisses, too. 

Could it be that art is a message from 
the beyond, telling us what nature is 
doing? Could it be that Coke is the real 
thing? 


Satisfied t to oie ea Happy % . ) DX , 


Ginsberg’ s dead — _ Burroughs, 
Bukowski, Levertoy - — - dead. Al 
the old poets and writers 

are dropping quietly : as 
croissant flakes on white carpet. 


“You’re going to be a famous writer, _ 
Bob, ” they tell me. a 


“No — I won’t,” I insist, “1 will write, 
relax, try to enjoy life, then _ 


| will die in obscurity — a nobody. 


What’s more, when I die, famous or not, 
my last words, my epitaph shall be: 
‘Sooner or Later, Even a Fool 

Says Something 

Profound.” 


CK 


8 
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The Nut House 


anonymous 


The magazines have 
‘pages torn out 


| The puzzles are all 
missing pieces — 

The card decks are 
missing cards 

There are pieces of 
paper cups and napkins — 
on the floor 


Possessions are stripped away 
upon entering 


The doctor’s version of truth 
always stands _ 


Some nurses seem to_ 
enjoy control 


Patients are controlled 
with sedatives 


Rooms cost $1,600 
a night 


It’s no wonder most of us 
marginally sane folks 
are homeless 


I mourn for those who have 
never broken down in this world 


These are the numb and 
dangerous ones - 
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Mistreated Children at Metro State Hospital 


from page one 


staff. Imagine being a deaf child in the 
bizarre environment of a state hospital with 
no way to understand what the people with 
power over you want you to do. It’s a 
nightmare for those kids. . 


This struggle to protect the rights of 


children mistreated at Metropolitan State 
Hospital is personal for me. I am an attor- 
ney and a patients rights advocate. My 
awareness of the plight of the children at 
Metro stems both from my work there as 
an advocate, and from the 10 years I spent 


in a state hospital as a child, from the age 


of six on. 

Although I was locked up as a child in a 
state hospital in the 1940s and ‘50s, when 
conditions in those places were supposedly 
at rock bottom, I witnessed far worse condi- 
tions at Metro for the children there. 

A few months ago, I left my job with 
the State Office of Patients Rights because 
of their refusal to take any action to help 
the kids at Metro, and I began a campaign 
to alert the public about these abusive con- 
ditions. 

One onlooker at the protest was the 


newly appointed acting director of Los 


Angeles County Mental Health, Dr. 


‘Roderick Shaner, who told an interviewer 


for Pacifica Radio’s KPFK that he was 
“there to learn.” Eighty percent of the chil- 


dren at Metro are sent there by Los 
Angeles County, and everyone agrees the 
facility would be closed without the 
County children. 

Though there had been a heavy rain ear- 
lier in the day, it stopped soon after the 
demonstrators arrived. One radio news pro- 
gram said that there was a “human rain- 


bow” present, with people from all races, 


ages, and walks of life. _ 
The speeches at the rally were particular- 


ly moving, as everyone who spoke had first-_ 


hand experiences as children in psychiatric 
institutions. Jeannie Matulis, now a patients 
rights attorney, was herself locked up and 
abused in the 1960s as a teenager in a state 
hospital in Illinois. She said that even though 
newer laws protect adults somewhat now, 
these changes still don’t help children, who 
have virtually no legal recourse against being 
held and mistreated for long periods of time. 
Later in the rally, Matulis performed a 
powerful song she wrote about Lynette 
Miller, an African-American teenager who 
died at Napa State Hospital after getting 
shock treatments and massive doses of psy- 


‘chiatric drugs. Song lyrics were taken from 


court testimony of the girl’s mother: 
““Mama, oh Mama,’ I heard my baby 


‘cry... Why did she have to die?” 


LE 7 See eee 


The Street Lawyer © 


from page five 


It is genuinely moving to see 
Michael Brock move into a 
Robin Hood-style rebellion. 


spends on a power lunch, Mister forces 
the law firm to bring in dinner from a 
soup kitchen so the lawyers can find out 


what poverty tastes like. But a police ~ 


sniper shoots him to death before he can 
eat his “last supper.” ee 

Brock, traumatized by the shooting, 
soon learns that his own firm, Drake & 
Sweeney, had illegally evicted Mister and 
20 other homeless adults and children 
from a run-down warehouse on behalf of 
a rich real-estate developer. 

The revelation haunts Brock, who 
begins an odyssey through D.C. shelters, 
soup kitchens and legal clinics to find 
answers to the riddle of Mister’s desperate 
hostage-taking. In a church shelter, Brock 
“stumbles upon more victims of the evic- 
tion, Lontae Burton and her four children, 
Ontario, Dante, Alonzo and Temeko. 


Brock doesn’t suspect it, but his life 
soon will be shaken apart. by a simple 


encounter with Burton’s children. He. 


offers cookies to her son, Ontario, then 
asks how old he is. 


He held up four fingers, then folded 
one down, then raised it again. 

“Four?” I asked. 

He nodded, and extended his hand for 
another cookie, which I gladly gave him. I 
would have given him anything. 

“Where do you stay?” I whispered. 

“In a car,” he whispered back. 


The life of Michael Brock — a wealthy 
legal star on the rise — has changed for 
good. Childless himself, Brock realizes he 
“would have given Ontario anything.” He 
has rediscovered his soul while handing a 
cookie to a hungry child. 

Father Daniel Berrigan once described 
the sharing of bread with the hungry as a 
spiritual and political sacrament — shar- 
ing bread hand-to-hand, signifying com- 
munion. That is what Brock experiences 
when he gives cookies to Ontario — com- 
munion. A communion revealing that 


Alison Pennisi, now 20, who spent ages 


Ontario is part of his family, a child he 
never knew he had, and that something is 
terribly wrong in a society that has cast 
hundreds of thousands of children into 
perilous existences on the street. 

But before he can put his plan to help 
this family into effect, a bitter D.C. snow- 
storm claims their lives. The tragedy cata- 
pults Brock into a deepening rebellion 


against the system of power and profit 


that once had been the very basis of his 
life. The upper-class lawyer becomes a 


rebel with a sacred cause — to attack and 
sue the daylights out of his own law firm 
for evicting a homeless family and caus- 
ing their deaths. 

Michael Brock, the ultimate insider, 
becomes an outsider — committing civil 
disobedience, being jailed and charged 
with a felony, and leaving his prestigious 
law firm to become a street lawyer seek- 
ing justice for the homeless. 

Yeah, yeah, it’s pretty improbable, but 
it is so damn satisfying — and genuinely 
moving — to see Brock move into a 
Robin Hood-style rebellion. 

Grisham’s book is a genuine effort to 


me feel a lot better.also.” 
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12 to 18 on psychiatric wards, fought back 
tears as she said, “I only hope at least one 
child inside can hear us. It would have 
meant so much to me if I had known there 
were people outside like this who cared 
about what was happening to me.” 

As the rally ended, one woman started 
crying because she said she didn’t want to 
leave the kids there. People started shaking 
the gate, then someone said they had seen a 
child at a window in one of the children’s 
units, a few hundred feet away. 

The demonstrators started to wave to the 


‘children, and the rally concluded with 


everyone singing “We Shall Overcome,” 
one of the freedom songs of the 1960s civil 


rights movement. 


What happens next? One source of hope 
is that with the retirement of the L.A. 
County mental health director, her replace- 
ment may not want the political flak that’s 


been generated over this issue. I’m hoping 


we see the same thing that happened in 
Contra Costa County, where the new direc- 
tor actually helped us close down East Bay 
Hospital. — 
Please help by writing to the L.A. 


-County Board of Supervisors, 500 West 


Temple, Los Angeles 90012. The supervi- 
sors have already received many letters, 
and it’s having an effect. They know now 
that there’s something seriously wrong 
with sending the County’s kids to such a 
hellhole, and the buck stops with them. 


awaken the human conscience to the 
unspeakable injustices inflicted on home- 
less people. It’s not world-class literature. 
It won’t make anyone forget Dostoyevsky 
or Melville. But I’m grateful for this 
book. I’m glad it’s out there being read by 
the huge audience for Grisham’s novels. 

He has rendered homeless people not 
as categories, but as complex individuals, 
full of unexpected gifts and real flaws. He 
paints compelling pictures of the tragedies 
that too often are the constant companion 
of the poor. In describing how a supreme- 
ly wealthy law firm illegally manipulates 
the laws to evict the poor, he has cast a 
harsh light on the sickening injustices of 
the rich and powerful. 

I can’t think of a better epilogue to The 
Street Lawyer than this searing indictment 
of Isaiah: 

“Woe to the legislators of infamous 
laws, to those who issue tyrannical 
decrees, who refuse justice to the unfortu- 
nate and cheat the poor among my people 
of their rights, who make widows their 
prey and rob the orphan.” [saiah 10:1-2 


nn 
Perhaps what also binds this community 


Martin De Porres 


from page six 


there is a recognition that each staff mem- 
ber has different needs and interests, 
strengths and limitations. As Jim, who has 
been at Martin’s since the fall of 1986, 
said: “We ask for little and insist on less.” 

This approach is anarchy at its best, 
encouraging members to take responsibil- 
ity for various projects in which they are 
interested and run with them. It allows 
people to practice whatever spirituality 
with which they are most comfortable, or 
to espouse no beliefs at all. Such humility 
and acceptance on the part of the staff also 
allows people to live in the type of com- 
munal setting they find most desirable. 
Some live together in a staff house. A few 
live above the soup kitchen. Others reside 
in different types of living situations. 

This approach seems to work because 
Martin de Porres is a community, though 
perhaps a very unique and individual type 
of community. Jim mused that: “This 
place is amazing in how much we are a 
community and how little unity we 
require from one another.” What seems to 
bind people together is the desire to offer 
hospitality and to then extend some of that 
same acceptance to one another. 


together is what each member receives 
from the people whom they seek to serve. 
Sometimes this gift is so awesome that it is 
almost indescribable — to receive back an 
overwhelming love, the love one attempted 
to offer another in a small, humble way. 


*‘BUNDLED-UpPp WOMAN’ 


Jim shared with me a story of such a 
love, an experience that moved him to the 
core. It seems that there is a woman who 
comes regularly to Martin’s. She is known 
as the “bundled-up” woman. She comes in 
afraid, and because of her fear, says 
almost nothing, only emitting a few 
shrieks now and then. Yet she attempts to 
communicate through writing brief notes 
that speak of the pain and fear with which 
she continually lives. She also distributes 
small presents to those around her: little 
pieces of material or a sequined star. 

Lately, for some reason, Jim told me 
that she has started writing the notes 
specifically to him. “It makes me cry,” he 
said. “I feel so loved and grateful that 
here’s someone who can’t communicate 
to anyone and they communicate with me. 
That’s like the goodies of this kind of 
work. Here’s this person in pain who I can 
help feel a little bit better and who makes 


THE WORLD IS A BETTER PLACE 


‘It is a blessing that “goodies” such as 
this can be found in this type of work, 
because certainly each new day brings its 
own, sometimes seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles. There are many challenges that 
confront those who work at Martin’s. Both 
volunteers and guests are constantly sur- 
rounded by pain and death. The result of 
cold-hearted policies and unjust structures 
lies continually before them. Sometimes it 
is a lot to face each morning. 

Perhaps the “bundled-up woman” best 
epitomizes the pain which all of us carry 
inside, the pain which we desire to com- 
municate to others. Perhaps she best illus- 
trates, as well, our need for love, accep- 
tance and a warm hug. Martin’s is here for 
that reason. Martin’s is here for the people 
who will always fail, who will never stop 
doing drugs, who will never clean up after 
themselves, just as much as its community 
is here for the people who do succeed. 

Several programs are around for those 
who will eventually become sober or get a 
job and support themselves, but that’s not 
what Martin’s is about. Martin’s is here 
for the people on whom society has given 
up, people who are considered “unwor- 


thy” to receive assistance of any kind. 
What an incredibly humbling experi- 
ence it is to be cared for by people such as 
this. What a moving experience it is, Jim 
said, to be walking down the street and | 
have someone you know, who at that 
point is a total mess, look up at you and 
recognize you and the care you have for 
them and say: “I love you.” What a gift! 
Once again, as is so true in the 
Catholic Worker tradition, it is the love 


that keeps us going. It is this love — the 


love which the volunteers have for each 
guest, the love which those who work at 
Martin’s have for each other and the love 
which the guests bestow on Martin’s — 
that has helped Martin de Porres House of - 
Hospitality stay the course. 

Martin’s has accomplished many great 
things, as well as many smaller things, all 
carried out with great love. Surely such 
loving, humble service has borne fruit in 
the lives of many. Truly, as Jim stated 
with much passion and conviction: “I 
think the world is a much better place for 
the existence of Martin de Porres House.” 

The world is a better place as this foun- 
tain of healing continues to shower forth its 
hope and love, to rain down its acceptance 
and joy on all whose lives it touches. 


a 
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To a Young Warrior Woman 


~ Mary TALLMOunrAIN’S SPIRIT STILL SPEAKS 


ary TallMountain was a Native 
Misa poet who lived for many 

years in San _ Francisco’s 
Tenderloin district. Her words continue to 
inspire many who see her as the poetic con- 
science of the inner city. Her gentle, beauti- 
ful and angry writings are a powerful con- 
demnation of our wanton destruction of 
nature, the animals and the earth. 

She is remembered for her generous 
encouragement of aspiring writers of all 
ages, from inner-city San Francisco to 
remote villages in Alaska where she taught 


by Mary TallMountain 
keep an open countenance 
stand lance straight 

run like deer 


speak with sun and star 
consult wind 
interpret signs 


shield creatures 
children and elders 


know truth, be just 
cherish wisdom 
love strongly — 


your people are proud 


For more than 20 years, TallMountain was 
active in the Native American literary renais- 
sance. Her poems and stories have been pub- 
lished in dozens of anthologies, and her work 
is used in teaching Native American Studies 
at many universities. 

TallMountain’s books include The Light 
on the Tent Wall (UCLA Press, 1990), and A 
Quick Brush of Wings (Freedom Voices, 
1991). Listen To the Night (Freedom Voices, 


1995), a posthumous collection, brings - 


together her many tributes, protests, laments 
and prayers written for the animals and the 


by Rhett Stuart 


awaken this morning for the writing 

workshop, spot Mary TallMountain’s 
short green pencil and toss it into my 
backpack. She’d used a lot of it up. 

“This is Mary Tallmountain’s pen- 
cil,” I say casually. — 

“No way,” he says. “Put it out and 
let’s write on it.” 

Recalling the afternoon it spent with 
the two of us im her place on Jones 
Street when we taped writings we'd 
recently performed, I ponder whether 
Mary had handed me the pencil this 
morning. It felt so utterly unconscious 
on my part. Might her departed touch 
on it remain to touch me again and all 
of us here as it is displayed before us? 

Her biographer had asked me if I felt 
she supported my writings. I thought of 
that question when I walked over here 
today where we also performed on two 
occasions together. I had never thought 
about it before, whether she supported 
me. And I am cognizant now that she did 
this without really seeming to. That is 
the greatest gift. 

-At the 509 we were booked a whole 
evening together. After we finished our 
first set of poetry duets, each of us did 
a solo segment. To the audience she 
graciously referred to me as “this won- 
derful man,” nearly having me believe 
it. Now she writes it out with the stub- 
by little green pencil of hers I kept. 

Yes, Mary was giving, and this is 
my returned remark to her I hand you. 


poetry to children. 


Voices From Isla De 
Alcatraces 


~ by Mary TallMountain 
. here where once the pelican played 


the Mexicans knew as alcatraces 
we see the seven hills 

cloaked in a dazzle of light 
boatloads of people 

staring at our sign — 


~ YOU ARE ON INDIAN LAND 


laughter blows faint on the wind 


we have seen barn owls caged 
shamed, untamed 

visitors hooting and cawing 
just so are we mocked 

we came to his cage of rock 
striving to tell you 

the ways of Earth 

our sacred Mother 


we wanted to cleanse the island 

of concrete and steel 

let the healing grasses creep 

let the creatures return 

you bulldozed that plan 

like everything else 

including America 

for the sake of your furious fatness 


facing out to sea 
on a bank where lupines blow 
we raised our tipi with Indian hands 
lonely symbol of our tears 
for the People 
the things of Earth 
America 
-O when did you slaughter 
the pelicans? 


Epigraph 
by Mary TallMountain 


And there is my people sleeping 
since a long time 


but aren’t just dreams 
Sometimes I’d like to fall asleep too. 
Close my eyes on everything 


But I can’t 
I can’t 


earth. 


J] Am All These 


by Mary TallMountain 


Iam a beaver lounging EU ES 


on the bank at Nulato River 
my ebon claws clutch a round woods cabbage. 


Dagger teeth rip crisp green.bites. 
Nutbrown eyes watch Indians 
paddle upriver in a dory. 


I am the tough spruce paddle. 

Hardly do I disturb the quiet tide. 

In the rower’s grip I sidle along the bank. 
The Indian whispers to his children: 
‘Don’t bother beaver 

when he’s eating.” 


lam a fat black mosquito. 


- J buzz around the father’s neck. 


He flicks the lines of sweat 

swipes at me, hollers, ““Go away!” 
Sun hangs, a bloody flower 
Scorched willows wait sadly for rain. 


I am a snowflake. I drift 
into dappled green depths 
of Mother Yukon 

with a thousand others. 
We melt and mingle 
dancing the ancient circles. 


I am all these. 


by Mary TallMountain 


all night I expected her approach 

at dawn the mandala moon slipped away 
late in the tense sunset I heard 
banshee wind roar beyond the valley 


neighbors lock themselves in 

glass patio doors slam 

white faces press the windowpanes 
caged behind the walls 


she straddles the huddled mesas 
clouds of her ochre-streaked hair 
swirl across the rainless desert 

like first arctic snow of tribal memory 


I raise my face to feathered sleet 
summon my ancestors drums pound 
we clap our hands to her slow dance 

as she prowls the thirsty saguaros 


Out of Distant Time 


GREEN PENCIL 


by Janice King 


; ary’s pencil, not being bio- 
- logical, or instrument that 
needs intake, outlived her. 


Its simplicity of parts guarantee a 
longer life for it than Mary could sus- 
tain, her being a human individual 
that has multiple parts to wear out. 

Mary, talented, educated, is 

known to most of us here in the 
| Tuesday workshop. She died recent- 
ly. Her complete name is Mary 
TallMountain. She has written sever- 
al books of poetry. 

Though not biological, this partic- 
ular pencil, short and painted green, 
is like some living thing, since it 
belonged to Mary and is the color of 
vegetable life, green. It plays with 
me, becoming a garter snake or a gar- 
den stem, bringing Mary herself back 
to sit on our table, or is very thin 
cucumber to light up our writers’ 
salad. And it remains vibrant. 

Most of us who knew who Mary 
was, can see the green pencil stretch 
itself, make invitation for us to write. 


in my parka I flatten to the outer door 
breathless in her awesome presence 
my hair rises in the pulsate air 

fast my heart veins swift with blood 


ochre threads billow over the near hill 
she sings of the Distant Time 

voices of my People chant ue 
drums answer 


she murmurs whisks the eaves 
wet ochre strands brush my cheeks 
1 am filled with her air 

and she scatters blessed rain 


she dances on behind little red mountains 
drums roll and fade 

the People vanish into Distant Time 

we have celebrated 

the innocence of sacred Earth 


A member of this group plays a few 
songs by Janis Joplin. Possibly she 
comes over to join Mary in her visit 
with us this morning. We’re asked to 
write on Janis as we listen with Mary’s 
pencil still before us: 

“Take it while you can. 

Don’t turn your back on love,” 
cries Janis as she opens up, opens us. 
Vulnerability can kill you, can live 
you. Protect her while she doesn’t use 
it up. Protect her from self-destructing, 
from self lost not her, not her, not her 
heart she gives us. 

The scarecrow said Judy didn’t die. 
She wore out. Janis too. 

Bette Midler portrayed her. We do 
as much by listening to her heart 
beyond heartbreak. Thank ya, thank ya, 
Janis. Know that you remain for our 
listenin’ while we thank ya, Janis for 
the Sixties love, for hope for the mil- 
lennium. 

“Take it while you can.” Keep it. 
They’re overhead dancin’ it. I hear 
them. Her room moves. 


Mary’s Pencil 

by Eric Robertson 

I see it sitting in a jar, ina 

desk drawer with a little dust 
unthought of 

unpondered upon 

only grabbed up 

for a fleeting thought 

a grocery list 

fumbled for a telephone number 


~ scratched down. 


Mary’s pencil like this 

cast off idea . 

hardly missed until we remember 
Rhett at the door, saying, 

“Mary, I’m stealing your pencil!” 
Never knowing he’d bring it to 

a writing workshop years later. 

A green pencil — 

set down on a purple table 

center stage to our play 

where anything is possible 
writing from above 

a pedestrian perspective 

on a life lived in a room 

with a forgotten pencil remembered. 


Out Where the 


Pavement Ends 
by Mary TallMountain 


loops of charred iron 


- snaring my feet already cut 


walking through crystal shards 
flung from falling Pyramid 


all the tilted buildings 

crazy windows full of evening light 
black holes like screaming mouths 
out where the pavement ends 


I must go to the Cliff House 

to damp and drip and spiderwebs 
Wolf is howling closer 

I shall wait there 
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A MAN With 
| A PLAN 


Ed tried to recall the ideas 
that had made his plan to rob 
a bank seem such a perfect 
solution. It was the comforts 
a jail cell offered, in compari- 
son to the nagging hunger, 
the cold wet nights, and the - 


scurrying for shelter, that had 


influenced him. 


from page one 


The need to relieve himself persisted 
and, taking some newspaper, Ed crept 
from the seclusion of his enclosure. Some 
distance down the: tracks, he stepped into 
another area of thick vegetation which he 


used for a privy; all the while, he thought 
of his plan —- of what he had to do to 


extract himself from the quagmire of 


homelessness. No longer would he live 
like an animal, sleeping in desolate spots 
or abandoned buildings, scurrying 
through garbage to survive. He would 
secure those things most people took for 
granted: a roof, a bed, food; evé#f'e-toilet. 


When he made his way back to his 
spot, he sat on an upturned plastic bucket 
as if it were a piece of living room furni- 


ture. He pulled out a cigarette pack that 
held butts he had picked from cans and 
ashtrays in the course of his daily excur- 


sions. He lit one and smoked, inhaling 


deeply. A steaming cup of coffee would 
have been nice. Only he had no money. 
With this realization, his spirits plummet- 


ed deeper into despondency. Then a 
thought brightened his feelings and a 
smile crossed his somber face. He could 
go by Hilda’s. She would surely fix him a 
cup of coffee. But again his spirits fell. It 
was much too early, and he would not 
abuse the welcome Hilda extended. 

A gentle little lady with silvery red 
hair, gray eyes that sparkled behind glass- 
es, and a squeaking hearing aid, Hilda 
was the only person Ed visited regularly. 
He could not remember exactly when or 
how they met. He knew that years ago, in 
a prosperous period that seemed like 
another life, they had been neighbors. He 
could also remember the-rich cakes, sweet 
pies and hearty soups she made as well as 
her deep concern for people and her 
involvement with the Gray Panthers and © 
the Peace and Freedom Party. Although 
she was white and he black, he had taken 
to her like a nephew, running errands, 
performing odd jobs, and driving her 
about. Even after he had moved away and 
his life had been devastated by manic 
depression, he had maintained contact. 

One afternoon, some weeks previous, 
Ed had dropped by. Hilda, agitated by a 
pair of newspaper articles, had been 
besides herself. One article concerned 
cuts being made in social services and 
weliare, and the other, the cost of building 
new jails and the growing prison popula- 
tion. She showed him the articles, summa- 
rizing as he read: “The State spends over 
$20,000 a year for each prisoner and the 
jails are so overcrowded that they have to 
build more. Prisons have become a major 
industry in this state. It’s a crying shame. 
If the government put that kind of money 
into programs to help anc educate people, 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


there wouldn’t be a need for so many new 
prisons. Something is wrong when more 
money is spent on bank robbers than on 


. people with fixed incomes on social secu- 


rity. Something is very wrong here.” 

This remark-by a person of so kind and 
gentle a nature had a tremendous impact on 
Ed. His thoughts, twisted by manic depres- 
sion, caused him to equate a prisoner’s life 


not with confinement or punishment but in 


the awesome term of $20,000. Being incar- 
cerated, considering such wealth, would be 
a blessing compared to the degradation of 


homelessness. In fact, Ed was aware of the 


many benefits and opportunities available 
to those being rehabilitated. . 

During the ensuing weeks Ed paid 
close attention to the news. Accounts of 


bank robbing seemed almost a daily - 
occurrence. Thus he had come upon his 
plan, or rather, his plan had come upon 


him. He would rob a bank, become a 
felon, and go to jail. As he mashed out the 
butt of the last cigarette, and looked about 
the wasteland that had become his home, 
he realized that today could very well be 
the day he put his plan into action. 

A graffiti-spangled wall some:20 feet 
away separated the tracks from the free- 
way. It was obvious by the increased 
noise of traffic the morning commute was 
underway. He had learned that no matter 
how secluded a spot, it was wise to move 


away during the day. He began gathering 


his belongings. 

He rolled up the sleeping bag, securing 
the bundle with a rope to sling over his 
shoulder. He also carried an oversized 
backpack that contained an assortment of 
items to which he had become attached, 
much of which was junk. He slipped the 
pack onto his back and slung the bedroll 
over his shoulder. Teetering under the 
weight of this burden, he took a final look 
at the area. The grass where he had lain was 
compressed, reminding him of a gravesite. 
Only an accumulation of trash alleviated 
any idea of a peaceful resting place. He 
turned away, slowly making his way up the 
short gravel embankment. Somehow he 
knew he would never see this spot again, 
and that his life would be changed drastical- 
ly. His plan would work; it was only a mat- 
ter of putting it into action. 

Ed also carried a garbage bag that con- 
tained aluminum cans he had collected the 
previous day. Recycling cans was his sole 
means of income. He could not bring him- 
self to panhandle or push a shopping cart. 
He felt such practices were the curse of 
the homeless. While he may have had 
very little to call his own, he retained a 
deep sense of self-reliance and respect. 

About a quarter of a mile down the 
tracks he came to an opening in the 
cyclone fence that separated the railroad 
right of way from a shopping complex 


parking lot. He hesitated at the opening 
like an animal about to venture from for- 
est into open meadow. Suspicious and 
uncomfortable around people, he was 
aware of the dangers and problems they 
brought. When he was certain the way 
was Clear, he crossed the vast lot, heading 
to the back of the buildings. 

The cloud cover was breaking, and 
ribbons of blue streaked the sky. Rain was 
unlikely, and rays of December sun glided 
across the pavement in large swatches. 
Ed, a tall, thin individual, trudged with 
stooped shoulders under the weight of 
both his physical and mental burdens. He 
maintained himself in as neat a fashion as 
possible in clothing he found. He washed 
regularly at the laundry mat in the shop- 
ping center which also provided a warm 
dry place during harsh weather. There was 
also a soda machine and the trash was 
always brimming with empty cans. 

While Ed knew of shelters and centers 
where the homeless received services and 
meals, he avoided such establishments. 
The less contact with people, the better he 
fared. His daily course took him through 
the less congested areas, and if pin-pointed 
on a map, could be marked by trash dump- 
sters and garbage cans. He made his rounds 
with the timeliness of a salesman, a charac- 
teristic that had once made him a success- 
ful insurance agent. At that time his super- 
visor said repeatedly with prudence, “plan 
your work, and work your plan.” Ed had 
taken the saying to heart, consistently plan- 
ning and following through even when his 
best efforts were unproductive. However, it 
had worked like magic, and he had become 
one of the leading agents in his company. 
But that was another life. The only similar- 
ities between the illusion that flickered in 
his mind and his present state was that 
once again he was a man with a plan — 
and the plan could not fail. 

The dumpsters were in an enclosure 
behind the supermarket. He swung the 
gate cautiously, looked about, then went 
up and peered into the container. It was 
about half filled. Some aluminum cans 
glittered as bright as Christmas tree orna- 
ments in the midst of trash and garbage. 
He had to get into the dumpster to make a 
thorough search. He unslung the bedroll 
and removed the backpack and coat which 
he hung neatly on the fence. He was 
putting on a pair of work gloves when the 
rear door of the building opened, and a 
young man wearing a long white apron 
and carrying a garbage bag stepped out. 


Surprised, he stopped when he saw Ed. 


“What are you doing? You’re not sup- 
posed to be here.” 

“T was just looking to see if there was 
any aluminum cans in the trash. I wasn’t 
doing anything wrong.” To Ed, these 
words were delivered in an almost apolo- 
getic manner; but his speech was harsh, 
and his face contorted into an angry 
scowl. Ed had a manner of gesturing with 
his hands when he talked, and as they 
flailed in his excitement, the young man 
apparently felt threatened. He dropped the 
items he was carrying and hurried back 
into the building, closing the door. 

_Ed thought little of this, except that he 
was alone and could get into the contain- 
er. Using a discarded shipping pallet as a 
step, he climbed into the dumpster, and 
began pushing the lose garbage around 


with his foot. As expected, he found a 


number of aluminum cans which he threw 
over the side. He would collect and crush 
them later. In one corner, to his immense 
delight, he uncovered some packaged 
lunch meat. He ripped open a sliced ham, 
smelled it for spoilage, then took a bite. It 
was still cold and he relished both the rich 
flavor as well as his good fortune. 

He set the meat aside and continued 
going through the trash. When he was cer- 
tain he had found and removed everything 
of value he climbed out. Removing his 
gloves, he dusted himself off, then put his 


coat on. He stuffed the lunch meat into the 
already budging backpack, and began 
gathering and crushing the aluminum 
cans, so involved with this occupation he 
did not notice anyone approaching. 

“All right. What are you doing back 
here?” Ed looked up and saw two police- 


~ men; one black and one white. It was the 


black cop who speke. His aggressive 
manner suggested an eagerness to find 
and dispose of any trouble. The white cop, 
some steps behind, a burly blond fellow, 
appeared to be enjoying the situation. 
“Didn’t you hear me? What are you 
doing back here?” The black cop fired the 
question in a voice crisp with acquired 


authority. Somewhat shorter than Ed, he 


grinned sarcastically. One hand rested. on 
his night stick in the posturing manner of 
a western gunfighter. It was apparent by 
his manner something was wrong. 

Ed’s mind raced and, in a series of stop 
action flashes, he saw himself as if in a 
dream or on a video monitor: standing ata 
bank window, handing the teller a note, 
grabbing a package of money, and the 
police blocking his way. 

“You hear me talking to you. You’re 
not supposed to be back here. Let me see. 
some identification. What’s your name.” 

Ed tried to respond but the sounds he 


~ made were incoherent and.harsh enough 


to be curses, his hands gesturing wildly. It 
was the robbery! He had pulled it off! The 
money was in the backpack by his feet. 

In the midst of these thoughts, with 


_ sobering clarity, Ed knew that he didn’t 


want to go to jail. His determination to sur- 
vive, the need to avoid people, and his pride 
were being threatened. He had to get away. 
He grabbed the bag with both hands, 
clutching it to his stomach, his eyes shift- 
ing wildly. He seemed to be figuring out 


how to elude the police who had him . 


flanked. Then the policemen were upon 


him. He struggled to grab the packets of 
~ $100 bills that spilled from the backpack. -- 


A starburst of colors flashed before his 
eyes, and then there was darkness. 
ee * # 

Edward Scott could see himself from a 
distance, smartly dressed in a tan business 
suit. He carried an attaché case. His high- 
ly polished shoes gleamed with success. 
Poised like a statue, proud, he gazed at a 
wall. Somehow it, the wall, was different. 
The graffiti was gone and it glowed under 
a coat of fresh paint. Ed turned to get a 
better view but found he could not move. 
When he looked down he realized that he 
was not standing but lying in a bed par- 
tially covered with a tan blanket. Both of 
his wrists were bound, and the bindings 
attached to the bed. There was a heavy 
leather belt around his waist. The wall he 
had observed was really the ceiling, and 
with this recognition the room seemed to 
shift like a box being turned on its side. 

He vaguely remembered an encounter 
with a policeman, although he could not 
recall what had happened. It was like a 
dream with fuzzy images that, no matter 
how hard he tried, he could not reconstruct. 
Moving his head, he took in as much of the 
room as possible. There was a long win- 
dow on one wall but no bars. From past 
experiences, he knew he was in a psychi- 
atric ward of some facility. Whether it was 


a jail or a hospital he could not tell. Ina fit 


of desperation he tried to pull free of the 
restraints but they held against his efforts, 
and he lay still, offering no further resis- 
tance. How long he remained, looking 
about the room and the ceiling, accessing 
his situation, he had no idea. At some 
point, the door opened and a woman and a 
man, both white and both wearing white, 
entered. They viewed him for a moment, 
speaking between themselves. 
“How are you feeling, Mr. Scott,” the 
woman finally spoke as they approached. 
“I don’t know,” Ed answered feebly. 
His mouth was dry and he found it diffi- 


Continued on page 11 
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He knew he was in a psychiatric 
ward. In a fit of desperation he 
tried to pull free of the restraints 
but they held against his efforts, 
and he lay still, offering no fur- 
ther resistance. 

continued from page 10 


cult to speak. 

“We've got some breakfast for you. 
Would you like that?” . 

“That would be nice.” ; 

“We’re going to release your hands so 
you can eat. If you don’t behave yourself 
we’re going to have to restrain you again. 
Do you understand? 

Ed acknowledged. The restrains were 


removed and the head of the bed elevated. 
_ The man carried a tray which he placed on 


a stand in front of Ed. Although his hands 
were free, the belt was still around his 
waist, but it did not concern him, for he 


was swept by a tantalizing sensation when | 


he saw the tray’s contents: scrambled 


eggs, sausages, buttered toast, and a car- 
_ ton of milk. A 12-course meal could not 


have been more appealing, and Ed con- 
sumed the meal with ravishing zeal. 

The tray was removed when the nurse 
returned; she gave him a plastic cup contain- 


_ ing a green bitter liquid. He took it without 


question, finishing it with a grimace. Then 
he was given a cup of orange juice. 

“We’re going to let you up, and you 
can join the other patients. But if there are 


any problems, any trouble at all, you’re 


back in here. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” Ed replied although he didn’t 
really understand. He was glad, however, 
to be out of the restraints. 

Dressed in gray hospital garb of 
trousers and jacket, he thought about his 
clothes and belongings but said nothing. 
His interest was on where he was going. 


‘ Although his mind no longer raced and 
his thoughts were coherent, when he stood 


up he felt dizzy, like he had had too much 
to drink. Gradually, with the assistance of 
the nurse, he was able to gain his balance. 

He was led through a series of brightly 
lit corridors into a large room with a high 
ceiling like a church. There were many 
people, dressed like himself, both male 
and female. Some, noticing Ed, paused in 
their movements when he entered the 
room. One or two even advanced in his 
direction to investigate the newest mem- 
ber of their company. Others, lost in their 
own worlds, continued endless migra- 
tions, undaunted by any occurrence. 

Some tables and chairs were set up in 
the center of the room, and a few people 
were there. Along one wall, like lounging 


- Chairs on a pleasure boat, were a number 


of reclining chairs where a few individu- 
als were stretched out in thought or sleep. 

“Mr. Scott, you’re here on a 24-hour 
police hold. If you don’t make any trouble 
you could be released as early as this after- 
noon. I would suggest that you take a seat 
and just relax. Are you all right with that?” 

He shook his head then added, “I’ve 
got to use the bathroom.” — 

She pointed to a door down the stark 
hall, and Ed made his way, feeling against 
the wall for stability. 

_ After he had used the commode and 
washed his hands and face, he took a care- 
ful look at the person in the mirror. It was 
Edward Scott, but a much older person 
than he remembered. A ragged growth of 
beard and a bushy mustache covered his 
usually clean shaven face. There were rows 
of deep lines against his dark forehead. His 
cheeks were sunken and his lips seemed 
puffy. His hair was bushy and frosted with 
gray. But his eyes were what he did not 
recognize. They were hollow and red. He 
looked and felt like an old man. 

When he reentered the large room he 
went to one of the vacant lounging chairs 
and lay back, having no desire to make 
contact with anyone and every concern to 
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A psychiatric patient is shackled in restraints. From “Hurry Tomorrow,” Richard Cohen 


be out of the place. He watched the people 
as they milled about. One man came up, 
but Ed closed his eyes feigning sleep and 
the person ambled away. 

While his thoughts were no longer 
spinning out of control, he tried to recall 
the ideas that had made his plan to rob a 
bank seem such a perfect solution. It was 
the comforts a jail cell offered, in compar- 
ison to the nagging hunger, the cold wet 
nights, and the scurrying for shelter, that 
had influenced Ed. But as he peered about 
the room and saw so many individuals, 
tormented by their thoughts or lost in their 
own worlds, he saw himself; helpless, 
hopeless, homeless. Any hope he held of 
escaping his plight vanished, and he 
closed his eyes. The medication that 
slowed his thinking, also dulled his spirits 
and sucked his strength. After a while, he 
fell into a mercifully peaceful sleep. 

Ed was released from the hospital after 
lunch. He was given his clothing and his 
coat. There was no backpack or sleeping 


bag, and he was too weary and more inter- | 


ested in getting away than in complaining. 
He had found it all once, and he was cer- 
tain he could do it again. 

The sun, as if celebrating his release, 
shone brightly, and the day was warm. 
The street was busy with traffic and peo- 
ple, and Ed was eager to get to a quieter, 
less congested place. He also realized that 
he had to find a place for the night. He did 
not feel comfortable returning to the 
tracks. It was too close to the shopping 
complex. He felt the effect of the psychi- 
atric drugs, and it took great effort to push 
himself on. He rested at bus stop benches 
a couple of times. But he was leery of 
people, and after catching his breath he 
moved on. He headed in the direction of 
an area where he knew of some aban- 
doned buildings. 

After walking a number of blocks that 
felt like miles, his strength and spirits 
drained, Ed came to a small park in a 
quiet residential area. Tired and weary, he 
took a seat on a bench under a tree. The 
park had a cluster of large trees and an 
open grassy area. There were a few people 
and some frolicking dogs, enjoying the 
early evening. One fellow was throwing a 
frisbee that a large German shepherd 
chased, caught and retrieved. It seemed 
strange to Ed that some people lived such 
natural, carefree lives while others, like 
himself, had so little to live for. 

Across the street was a church, so pris- 
tine it could have been in a rural setting. 
Its steeple, topped with a cross, rose 
majestically into the sky, catching the 
golden rays of the setting sun. He thought 
of his mother, a religious woman, whom 
he had not seen in years. He could hear 
her voice, full of conviction, as she often 
told him when he was a little boy: “Have 
faith in God, Son. The Lord works in 
mysterious ways.” It would have been so 
nice to go to Georgia to see her, to see his 
family. But he did not want anyone to see 
him in his present condition. After all the 


a 


years, they probably thought him dead, 
and that was probably best. It seemed as if 
nothing in his life had gone right. A black 
and white police car rolled slowly up the 
shaded street and Ed, filled with appre- 
hension, knew he had to move on. 

Dusk was falling, casting long shad- 


ows, and Ed’s concern was finding a spot | 


to spend the coming night. He pulled his 
coat together against an invading chill. He 
was some distance from Hilda’s, and out 
of a need to see and speak with someone 
friendly, he headed in that direction. 
When he finally reached her apartment, 
he was concerned about his appearance 
and the pocket that was torn on his coat, 
but it didn’t matter. The distance he had 
walked, although nothing compared to his 
usual daily treks, left him tired beyond 
belief. He knocked on the door softly and 
waited. There was no answer. He knocked 
again. Disappointed, he turned to walk 


away but heard the door opened and — 


Hilda’s voice. 

“Edward!” 

“Hello, Hilda.” 

“Where have you been? I haven’t seen 
you in some time.” 

“T’ve been around,” he said casually. ~ 

“Come in. Come in out the cold,” she 
said, stepping aside. 

He came into the warmth and bright- 
ness of Hilda’s apartment. There was a 
dining table next to a window that over- 
looked an area where she made a small 
garden. The kitchen was to the other side, 
and he glimpsed a steaming pot on the 
stove that, no doubt, emitted a hearty 
aroma that filled the room.. 

“Take off your coat, and have a seat. 
Can you believe it, you’ve been on my 
mind the last few days. I wondered when I 
would be seeing you again.” 

After hanging his coat on back of a 
chair, he took a seat. There was a vase on 
the table that held an assortment of dried 
flowers. In the background the television 
blared the evening news. 

Hilda’s cats, black, shiny, and soft as 
velvet, came up without hesitation, vying 
for Ed’s attention. 

“How would you like a bowl of soup?” 

“That sounds great,” he said, delighted, 
for he was very hungry after his long 
walk, and Hilda’s soups were special. 

He toyed with the cats, delicately 
stroking their backs and tugging their tails. 
In turn, they rubbed against his legs. Hilda 
placed a steaming bow] of vegetable soup 
and a saucer with crackers before him, and 
gently shooed the cats away so he could 
eat. She also brought him a cup of tea, and 
sat across from him. A warm and usually 
talkative person, Hilda was unusually 
quiet, a pensive look on her face. Only 
after Ed finished the soup and was sipping 
his tea did Hilda speak. _ 

“T’ve been thinking of something since 
the last time you were here.” 

He looked up from his tea. 

“TJ meant to ask you,” she continued. 
“Where are you staying?” 
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‘Danger was as constant 
a companion as hunger’ 


Writer Robert Johnson (above) 
endured harrowing periods of home- 
lessness before finding a better life 
with the help of friends. He writes: 

“At 6’2” and 165 pounds I was as 
skinny as a scarecrow. With my grimy 
ill-fitting clothes, I would have made a 
good clown if not for the despair that 
overshad6wed me and the obvious 
desperation of my situation. At 53 
years old, a time in life when some 
think of retirement or enjoy the suc- 
cess of their endeavors, I was home- 
less and destitute. I lived on the street, 
slept in abandoned buildings, and ate 
out of garbage cans. 

“Suffering from manic depression, I 
often overreacted, sometimes losing 
control; unleashing outbursts of verbal 
nonsense and abuse; exhibiting bizarre 
behavior. I know it was difficult for 
those around me and many made it 
painfully clear that they didn’t want me 
around. My greatest concern, when my 
thinking was coherent, was to survive 
the hostilities that plagued me. Danger 
was as censtant a companion as hunger. 

“In spite of my deplorable condi- 
tion, I maintained contact with an, old 
acquaintance who accepted me with a 
mother’s blindness. It was through her 
efforts that I applied and received 
Social Security. She also informed me 
of the UA Homes that was accepting 
applications. After a four-month wait, 
I moved my few possessions in a shop- 
ping cart and became a resident of the 
newly renovated UA Homes. 


“Wonderland could not have been | 


more wonderful. I am truly blessed to 


be experiencing a new life, and my | 


gratitude is to those whose concern 


and dedication enabled me to rise from 


the depths of despair. Needless, yet 
necessary to say — I am fortunate to 
be a resident of UA Homes.” 


Ed could not have been more stunned or 
found it more difficult to speak if he had 
been punched in the stomach. Though his 
thinking was clear, his emotions were in 
turmoil. It was painful for him to acknowl- 
edge that he was homeless and living on the 
street. However, he was too proud to lie 
and, certainly, he would not lie to Hilda. 

- “I’m homeless,” he said softly. 

There was a drawn silence. The full 
impact of his situation struck and Ed was 
filled with despair. Yet, he was sorry he had 
brought discomfort to Hilda because a trou- 
bled look was on her face. He felt it was 
best to leave. Besides, he still had to find a 
spot for the night, and was about to reach 
for his coat when Hilda stopped him. 

“You'll stay here,” she said in a tone 
that left no doubt of her resolve. 

Ed could not believe what he had 
heard. His first inclination, spurned by 


pride, was to refuse the offer. But, like a 


mask, determination was set upon Hilda’s 
normally placid face. She had made up 
her mind. In that moment, overwhelmed 
with humility, Ed knew he was part of a 
plan that was greater than himself, or men 
or mice. Even the cats, frozen in sphinx- 
like postures, looked up at him with a 


- peculiar rapture on their faces, as if con- 
firming what Hilda had said. THE END 
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2b women, 5 5 childsen, aad 9 men were 
massacred ¢ on December 22, 1997, mn 
Acteal, Chiapas, by 60 paramilitary killers | Be id 
| transported and armed with funding from => —F 
the Mexican federal government. __ _ eae 


The state security police provided cover 
to the paramilitary Killers, giving them more Begs ~.Saygggraiionn, 
than four hours of free reign to hunt and kill _ . Sid 
the unarmed civilians. The same policelater #7 ——_* "“d iy % 
tried to hide the bodies. Two police com-_ Lam Les | 

| manders were arrested in late February, 
1998, for failure to stop the massacre. a 

_ The highest officials in Chiapas are guilty SS 2. fh, 
of supporting the parmilitary groups. Homero i a 
Tovilla Cristiani (Secretary of Chiapas) com- r 

missioned the police to back up the massacre. 

Governor Julio Cesar Ruiz Ferro was con- 
stantly informed of the massacre as it devel- 
oped. State officials were following the policy 

a of President Ernesto Zedillo to destroy civil- 
ian = sta communities. 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


February 20, 1998 


Esteemed and Beloved Brothers in Christ: 

The People of God are suffering in the Diocese of San Cristobal de Las Casas in 
Chiapas, Mexico. Violence and poverty are the lived experience of many of the faithful 
and devout indigenous Maya here. Injustice prevails in the lives of these believers. 

Our hearts and souls cannot help but be troubled, in particular, by the recent massacre 
in Acteal. On December 22, 1997, 45 members of the pacifist civil society group “Las 
Abejas” (The Bees) were assassinated as they prayed for peace. Among those murdered 
were 21 women, 15 children, and 9 men. The loss of lives of such innocent victims is a 
grave example of the escalating violence and conflict in Chiapas. 

As brothers and sisters of those who suffer, we must support organizations such as 
SIPAZ as they call for peace and justice in Chiapas. We ask the government of Mexico 
to act decisively in favor of the peace process, which includes the reinstatement and 
progress of the stalled peace talks. 

The support of the international community is essential for the resolution of the often 
horrific conflict in Chiapas. The enclosed ‘statement is an appropriate reflection of our 
situation and will be presented at the next ecumenical dialogue in Chiapas. 

Brother bishops, your endorsement of this statement would be a welcome and effec- 
tive contribution in support of those who suffer in Chiapas. 

With profound gratitude, we ask for your prayers for peace. 

Fray Raul Vera O.P. 

Coadjunct Bishop, Diocese of San Cristobal de Las Casas, Chiapas, Mexico 


MADRE lp ins Des SAPAREC HOS 


nye by Robert Poe 


Mother of File Disabpenred | 


Mary, the Sorrowful Mother, Madre 
Dolorosa. Through her bitter experience 
on Good Friday, she has shared the lot 
of the downtrodden and can stand in 
solidarity with them through all ages. 
Tens of thousands of Latin American — 

mothers have had family members 
abducted — “disappeared” — by death 
squads. The Mothers of the Disappeared 
in Argentina held silent protest marches 


This icon presents a Madre 
Dolorosa who stands in solidarity with 
the Mothers of the Disappeared. She 
has no photos to carry of her son, who 
was also abducted by a death squad 
and tortured to death, but she carries 
his crown of thorns. The white hand-. 

print smeared on the icon is the signa- 
ture of El Salvador death squads. The 
icon is violated! The death squads vio- 
late icons of God every time they 
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In is Memory sf the ‘nieve of Acteal 


“When-all the prisoners of the land are 
crushed under foot, when human rights 
are perverted in the presence of the Most 
High, when one’s case is subverted — 
does the Lord not see it?... All our ene- 
mies have opened. their mouths against us; 
panic and pitfall have come upon us, dev- 
astation and destruction. My eyes flow 
with rivers of tears because of the destruc- 
tion of my people.” — Lamentations 


WE CRY OUT IN GRIEF, joining 
our voices to the worldwide clamor 
prompted by the December 22 massacre 
in Acteal, Chiapas, Mexico. The 45 vic- 
tims, mostly women and children mur- 
dered in the very act of praying for peace, 
were members of a Christian group, Las 
Abejas (The Bees). They had chosen the 
path of nonviolent love in their unceasing 
struggle for justice, a commitment for 
which they paid the ultimate price. 

We, the undersigned religious leaders, 
call on the governments of Mexico and 
the United States to examine official poli- 
cies that have resulted in stalled peace 
talks and repeated explosions of violence 
in Chiapas. Resolute action is urgently 
needed to de-militarize the conflict and 
achieve a negotiated resolution. 

The Mexican government has recog- 
nized repeatedly that the intolerable situa- 
tion of indigenous peoples in Chiapas is 
rooted in centuries of oppression and dis- 
crimination. Recent years have seen the 
rise of organized opposition, including 
everything from political parties to non- 
governmental organizations to an armed 
insurgency. As representatives of the reli- 
gious community, we lament that historic 
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iyanees aye at times been exacerbated 


by the intolerance of various religious 
communities. We deplore the rise of para- 
military groups in this conflictive context 
and the enormous cost in human suffering 
—— hundreds of deaths, thousands dis- 
placed, untold deprivation and disease. 
We are encouraged that the Mexican 
government reacted to the massacre and 
resultant outcry by arresting members of a 
paramilitary group, including the local 
ruling-party mayor. In addition, the gover- 
nor of Chiapas and the federal Interior 
Minister were replaced. However, there is 
evidence of a pattern of government toler- 
ance — and even support — for such 


paramilitary groups: 


* Recent media reports revealed an 
October, 1994, Mexican Army document 
calling for “the advising and support of 
the self-defense forces or other paramili- 
tary groups” in order “to break the support 
relationship that exists between the popu- 
lation and the [Zapatista Army].” 

* Mexican and international human 
rights groups have documented the grow- 
ing number of paramilitary groups operat- 
ing with impunity in Chiapas since 1995. 

* In 1997, the Chiapas state government 
provided the notorious paramilitary group 
“Paz y Justicia” with $580,000 in assis- 
tance, ostensibly for agricultural projects. 

* Raul Vera, Coadjutor Bishop in San 
Cristobal de Las Casas, wrote to the 
Mexican Interior Minister in October, 1997: 
“We have information that paramilitary 


groups are multiplying. .. ruling party con- © 


gressmen are sponsoring the sale and the 
trafficking -of weapons, acting as protectors 
and coordinators of the various paramilitary 
groups.” He received no reply. 


photos of their missing loved ones. 


We are further troubled that, after the 
massacre, the military. increased its pres- 
ence in Chiapas by 5,000 troops and staged 
aggressive maneuvers in Zapatista areas. 

The United States*must also examine its 
role in the increasing militatization of the 


conflict. Key military officials i in Chiapas ~ 
responsible for counterinsurgency Strategy . 


have been trained at the U.S. School of the 
Americas. Most of the Mexican Army’s 
weapons come from: the U.S. Any attempt 
at a military solution in Chiapas will only 
lead to more bloodshed and unrest, a loss 
of credibility for the Mexican govern- 
ment, and strained U.S.-Mexico relations. 


+ WE CALL FOR PEACE and 
pledge our solidarity with the suffering 
people of Chiapas. 

* We call upon the U.S. government to 
re-examine the appropriateness and legality 
of further U.S. military assistance and train- 
ing in light of the widespread human rights 
abuses attributed to the Mexican Army by 
Amnesty International and other human 
rights groups and in light of the Army’s 
reported ties with paramilitary groups. - 

* We call on the Zedillo administra- 


tion in Mexico to act decisively to achieve: 


a negotiated solution and specifically: to 
take immediate steps to disarm complete- 
ly the paramilitary groups in Chiapas; to 
implement: the February, 1996, San 
Andres Accords on Indigenous Rights and 
Culture without further delay as a neces- 


“sary prelude to renewed peace talks; and 


to refrain from any military action that 
might threaten peace talks. 

Inspired and challenged by the witness 
of the martyrs of Acteal, we commit to: 

* continuous prayer-and effective 


in front of government offices, carrying 


abduct and torture a human being. 


advocacy fora just and lasting peace; 
support for existing ecumenical dia- 
Jogues in an effort to create a positive 


environment for trust and cooperation 


among the indigenous people of Chiapas. 

May the sacrifice of the many mar- 
tyrs of Chiapas be the last shedding of 
innocent blood in that suffering region. 
May their vision and their commitment 
to nonviolence. be an inspiration that 
spurs renewed efforts in the search for 
a community of peace on earth. 


Signed by 50 religious leaders, including: 
Phil McManus, Chair, SIPAZ 

George Houser, Executive Director, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 


Mary Waskowiak RSM, President, 
Leadership Conference of Women Religious 
Rey. Alan Senauke, Director, 

Buddhist Peace Fellowship 

Fr. Bill O’ Donnell 

St. Joseph the Worker Church, Berkeley 
Fr. Louis Vitale, OFM 

St. Boniface Church, San Francisco 

David Hartsough, S.F. Friends Meeting 
Ben Clarke 

Tenderloin Reflection and Education Center ° 
Barbara Graves 

American Friends Service Committee 
Bishop Walter F. Sullivan 

Catholic Dicoese of Richmond 


Sisters of St. Francis, 
Western Province 


SIPAZ was formed at the request of Mexican church 
contacts to support the peace process in Chiapas. 
Our work consists of peace-building in Chiapas and 
mobilizing the international community.’ For quarter- 
ly SIPAZ Reports and Urgent Action appeals, con- 
tact Phil McManus at (408) 425-1257. 
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